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ew Efforts To Lift or Lighten 


DIRECT ATTACK on official bar- 
A riers to international travel was 
made at the United Nations Meeting of 
Experts on Passports, Visas, and Frontier 
Formalities held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
April 15 to 25. Delegations from 32 
nations and observers from 5 others met 
to consider a series of recommendations 
made by 10 international groups’ for 
simplification and elimination of govern- 
mental requirements and regulations 
which impede the expansion of non-im- 
migrant foreign travel. 

A whole series of new controls and re- 
strictions on the entrance and exit of 
travelers were adopted by many nations 
during the war years. A large number 
of these wartime bars to travel remained 
in existence after the war, blocking the 
normal development of travel and busi- 
ness recovery. Since the war, new bar- 
riers have been created because of the 
use of exchange controls, restrictions on 
trade, and other measures taken as a 
result of economic dislocation. Business- 
men and other travelers have been fac- 
ing a regime of forms, controls, inspec- 
tions, regulations, requirements, and 
formalities every time they planned a 
trip. 

The seriousness of this situation was 
brought to the attention of the United 
Nations by several international organi- 
zations in 1946. The Transport and 
Communications Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council recom- 
mended that a Meeting of Experts. be 
called to consider the problem and dis- 
cuss the suggestions of interested inter- 
national groups for the reduction of re- 
strictions and delays imposed on the 
travel of businessmen and tourists. In 
October 1946 the Council requested the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
to prepare agenda and call a conference. 


These 10 international organizations were: 
International Conference of National Tourist 
Organizations; Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization; International Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Board of Management of 
the International Railway Union; European 
Central Inland Transport Organization; In- 
ternational Automobile Association; Interna- 
tional Touring Association; International Air 
Transport Association; International Crimi- 
nal Police Commission; and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 
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urdensome Barriers to Travel 


Geneva Meeting Tackled Problems, Proposed Remedies 


By Herpert A. Witkinson, Special Trade-Policy Advisor, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


All frontier formalities ranging from 
passports, visas, police control, currency 
control and exchange facilities to cus- 
toms and health inspection were placed 
on the agenda prepared by the Secretary 
General for consideration of a Confer- 
ence at Geneva which was originally 
called for January but was postponed 
until April 1947. 


United States Position 


More than 40 recommendations for the 
reduction and standardization of fron- 
tier controls applying to visitors to un- 
occupied countries were developed and 
agreed to by the Meeting of Experts. 
These recommendations generally ac- 
cepted the views of the United States as 
outlined in the opening statement of its 
position by the United States delegation: 

.The United States Government believes 
that international travel is of the greatest 
importance in promoting friendships and 
improving cultural relations among nations. 


Furthermore such travel is vital to the ex- 
pansion of world trade and employment. 





The United States favours the universal 
adoption of the “international type” of pass- 
port or an improved version thereof as used 
by the United States, valid for all countries 
and for a minimum period of 2 years; elimi- 
nation of exit visas; reduction of passport 
fees; elimination of the visa requirement by 
countries which do not have quantitative 
immigration restrictions, the simplification 
and standardization of visa procedure, and 
elimination or reduction of visa fees. 

As additional means of facilitating travel 
among nations the United States favours re- 
laxing currency controls where feasible, pro- 
viding adequate facilities for the exchange of 
currency and protecting tourists from ex- 
cessive exchange charges, simplification and 
uniformity as far as possible in health, immi- 
gration, customs, and other inspections, 


The agreements reported by the Con- 
ference to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations generally 
represent a liberal modification of the 
recommendations of the International 
Chamber of Commerce at its meeting 
in Paris, June 1946, that (a) passport 
and visa formalities be simplified by 
granting facilities at least equal to those 
proposed by the 1920 and 1926 League of 
Nations conferences on frontier formali- 


International air passengers leaving plane at a foreign airport, in a mood of keenly pleasurable 


expectation. How troublesome, or how 


formalities” be? 


smooth and easy, will the official “entrance 














Stressing Economie Significance of Travel, Commerce Secretary 
Harriman Advocates Removal or Alleviation of Impediments 


In a recent statement before the Foreign-Travel Subcommittee of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the l nited States Senate, Sec retary of Commerce 
W. Averell Harriman expressed these opinions, among others: 


I believe that the achievement of a free flow of visitors, between all countries is a vital factor 
in the creation of permanent friendly relations among nations. Encouragement of travel between 
all regions will promote trade, economic and financial stability, and a mutual appreciation of 
scientific and cultural contributions. There must be positive and continuing action by government 
and business to eliminate barriers to travel and streamline essential frontier formalities. 

The significance of foreign travel in our economic and social relations with other countries is 


far-reaching. * * * 


Travel creates new demands for goods and services. 


It introduces new 


products to new customers in the same general sense as advertising, displays, and exhibits. 
Sending our nationals abroad and bringing foreign travelers to America spreads interest in new 


materials, products, processes, and services. 


transport, communication, and accommodation 


in addition, it results in increased demands on 
industries. The resultant demands of these 


industries for supplies and equipment spread throughout a wide portion of the total commercial 


world. 


One of the most important effects of facilitation of foreign travel is smoothing the way for the 


work of the businessman engaged in world trade. 


The work of the commercial traveler and business 


negotiator is vital to the expansion of world trade and employment. In normal times nearly 
15 percent of the expenditures for travel are made by those travelling for business, professional, 


educational, and other nonrecreational reasons. 


The significance of the work of this group to 


the development of economic and cultural understanding cannot be overestimated. 

The exchange of visitors, students, teachers, scientists, and technicians through foreign travel 
not only has important commercial aspects but forms one of the principal methods of education 
and the enrichment resulting from a free flow of ideas. Objective measurement of the effect of 
travel on the dissemination and absorption of cultural ideas and technical “know how” is very 


difficult. 


educational institutions for years. * 5 


Nevertheless its importance has been recognized by industry, labor, government, and 


It is my earnest opinion that full lee of ideals, potentials, and desires requires the 
searching out of all impediments to travel, the elimination of unnecessary requirements, and the 


easing of frontier formalities. 








ties, (b) customs inspection of luggage 
be simplified, and (c) the operation of 
currency controls at frontiers be expe- 
dited. 


To Help Businessmen 


The Conference declared that there 
should be no discrimination against visi- 
tors applying for visas because their ob- 
ject is the conduct of commercial busi- 
ness. This recognized the special diffi- 
culties that businessmen have been ex- 
periencing in seeking entry into many 
countries to carry on commercial nego- 
tiations. Such an international decla- 
ration of a standard providing for non- 
discriminatory treatment of businessmen 
is new and designed to procure for com- 
mercial travelers in all cases treatment 
as favorable as that granted to attract 
tourists. 

An attack was made on the existence of 
visas. A move was made for the general 
abolition of all visas in all cases except 
when required to enforce quantitative 
restrictions on immigration (numerical 
quotas). This attempt to secure maxi- 
mum possible elimination. of the visa 
requirement was defeated. Neverthe- 
less the Conference approved a recom- 
mendation that increased bilateral nego- 
tiations should be undertaken, with the 
general abolition of entrance and transit 
visas as the ultimate objective. An out- 
right declaration for the universal abo- 
lition of exit visas was secured. 

Of more immediate significance was 
the move which undermined many visa 
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regimes. The Conference adopted the 
recommendation for the elimination of 
visa fees and, pending their complete 
abolition, the establishment of such fees 
as low as possible. The removal of the 
financial interest in visa procedures was 
calculated to eliminate many visa re- 
gimes maintained for purely revenue or 
bureaucratic reasons. The provision for 
the establishment of visa fees as low as 
possible was adopted instead of the rec- 
ommendation for a maximum fee made 
by the 1926 Conference. It was the belief 
of the Meeting of Experts that the nam- 
ing of any special figure as a visa fee 
would tend to keep the charge for visas 
in existence and to create a standard 
minimum charge which might have the 
result of charging fees higher than those 
currently assessed. 

The experts struck at several abuses 
in the visa regimes which have troubled 
businessmen. They recommended that 
authority be delegated to consular offi- 
cers to issue visas without reference to 
their home government, thus eliminating 
the irritation of long delays and cable 
charges in applying for visas. They 
sought to reduce the burden imposed on 
travelers through the necessity of fre- 
quent applications for new visas by rec- 
ommending that visas be made good for 
any number of journeys within a period 
of validity of at least 12 months’ dura- 
tion. The extent of the validity of visas 
was expanded to entry by all ports, 
routes, and means of entry into the coun- 
try and the practice of discrimination 


in fees on the basis of nationality, itin- 
erary, purpose of visit, means of trans- 
port, or flag of vessel was condemned. 
As a protection to the traveler against 
arbitrary charges by consuls the Con- 
ference recommended that visa fees 
should be published and conspicuously 
posted at place of issue and that no offi- 
cial fees should be charged for any sup- 
plementary documents, translations, or 
other required forms. 


Money Questions Troublesome 


Restrictions by governments forced to 
employ exchange controls on the amounts 
allowed to individuals for travel outside 
their jurisdiction were recognized as one 
of the most troublesome barriers to 
travel. However, the series of proposals 
for increasing allowances of controlled 
currencies to travelers generally or in 
particular classes and types were found 
so closely linked with basic monetary 
problems involved in exchange control 
that they were completely outside the 
terms of reference of the Meeting of Ex- 
perts. The Conference was restricted to 
questions of frontier formalities involved 
in the operation of exchange controls. 

Most of the difficulties in frontier en- 
forcement of currency control were found 
to arise from restrictions on the use and 
possession of currency of the country 
visited. The border-control officers of 
several countries seize currency that ex- 
ceeds a specified limit—a limit which may 
or may not be known to the traveler. 
Often this has resulted in great irritation 
and inconvenience, which is multiplied 
when the traveler finds that such cur- 
rency will not be returned to him. 

To meet this, a procedure was recom- 
mended, whereby the traveler entering a 
country which restricts the import or ex- 
port of foreign exchange can claim a 
certificate showing the amounts in such 
currency as he has in his possession in 
excess of the amounts permitted, and, 
upon leaving, surrender the certificate 
in return for permission to take the 
stated amounts with him. It was also 
provided that the same purpose could be 
served by inscribing the amount declared 
by the traveler in his passport in lieu of 
the use of a special certificate. In ad- 
dition it was recommended that any 
amount of currency of the country of 
entry in excess of the prescribed limit 
should be sealed and left with the traveler 
or deposited by him on entry at the 
frontier in return for a certificate re- 
deemable in the same currency at any 
point of exit. 

Many travelers have found it difficult, 
because of the many changing special ex- 
change restrictions, to plan proper sup- 
plies of each currency needed in their 
trips. Lack of convenient exchange 
facilities at points of entry and exit have 
led to hardship and have acted as deter- 
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rents to travel. Recognizing this impedi- 
ment, the Conference called for the pro- 
vision of adequate facilities for exchang- 
ing money at points of entry to meet the 
immediate needs of travelers. To pro- 
tect the traveler against the very real 
chance for abuse of such facilities by 
those furnishing the service, it recom- 
mended that private exchange be regu- 
lated or that full publicity be given at 
each port of entry to established ex- 
change and discount rates. 


Passport Difficulties 


Encouragement of the elimination of 
the compulsory requirement of passports 
as an entry and exit formality through 
bilateral and multilateral waiver agree- 
ments was recommended. The possibil- 
ity of returning to the passport regime 
which existed before 1914 when travelers 
as a general rule were not required to 
carry passports was considered. It was 
agreed that, while a return to the pre- 
1914 regime might well be kept in view 
as an ultimate objective, the consumma- 
tion of such an aim depended on the re- 
establishment of conditions similar to 
those that existed at that time—present 
social and economic conditions being far 
different. 

After recommending the use of the “in- 
ternational type’’ passport the feasibility 
of using the single card “non-immigrant 
type” passport recommended by the Pro- 
visional Civil Aviation Organization and 
the United States Associates of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Was ex- 
plored. The “non-immigrant” card-type 
passport was rejected on the following 
grounds: it sets up two passport systems, 
in place of one; it complicates the issu- 
ance of a passport by requiring the issu- 
ing authority to determine the non-im- 
migrant intent of the applicant for such 
a passport and officially warrant the pur- 
pose of the holder in addition to deter- 
mining his identity and nationality; it is 
unlikely that any nation would warrant, 
the particular purpose of a passport 
holder over any period of time; it is 
doubtful whether any nation would ac- 
cept such a warranty by another; and the 
non-immigrant passport form makes no 
provision for the affixation of visas when 
some nations, because of immigration en- 
forcement problems, must require them. 

The Conference further recommended 
for passports a minimum validity period 
of 2 years, validity for all countries, easy 
renewals, and nonfiscal issuance charges. 
This discussion indicated that much of 
the difficulties arising out of passport 
controls came from the formalities, costs, 
restrictions, and facilities involved in 
their issuance rather than from the form 
itself or the necessity of using it. The 
principle of decentralization of passport 
issuance as much as possible, and elimi- 
nation of any requirements to apply toa 
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central office either in person or in writ- 
ing, was adopted as one positive method 
of achieving maximum simplification of 
the formalities for obtaining a passport. 


More Speed Urged 


The Conference declared that all fron- 
tier controls should be carried out as ex- 
peditiously as possible. To accomplish 
this it recommended that controls on 
passports, luggage, currency, and health 
should be combined and carried out si- 
multaneously or in immediate succession 
en route. Where these controls could 
not be combined and applied en route it 
proposed that a single frontier post 
should be used by the authorities of the 
country of exit and the country of en- 
trance. In this connection a special rec- 
ommendation was made calling for suf- 
ficient staffing and facilities at frontier 
points to handle the traffic volume at all 
times. In the discussion it was pointed 
out time and again that many frontier 
difficulties arose from inadequate facili- 
ties, overloaded control staffs, and lack 
of staffing at regular traffic times. 

General recognition of the interna- 
tional certificate of inoculation and vac- 
cination was approved. Since it was clear 
that removal of charges for medical ex- 
amination would result in elimination 
of such barriers wherever there existed 
no special or urgent reason for them, 
the Conference recommended that all 
medical examinations of travelers should 
be performed without charge. 


Future Progress Envisaged 


The Meeting of Experts recognized the 
current difficulties arising from the eco- 
nomic reconstruction and _ transition 
from the war to peacetime which made 
it impossible for the Conference or the 
countries represented to take greater and 
more rapid steps toward the abolition 
of frontier barriers to travel than those 
currently recommended by it to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. It concluded, 
in the interest of further elimination of 
barriers, that another Meeting of Experts 
should be called, after conditions had 
changed, to review the progress made 
and make further proposals for freeing 
the expansion of travel from border 
impediments. 

The text of the meeting’s recommen- 
dations is reproduced below. 

TEXT OF RECOMMENDATIONS CONTAINED 
IN THE REPORT TO THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL OF THE MEETING OF 
EXPERTS TO PREPARE FOR A WORLD 


CONFERENCE ON PASSPORTS AND 
FRONTIER FORMALITIES 


I. DOCUMENTS 
A. PASSPORTS 


(I) The general abolition of the require- 
ment that a passport be carried for purposes 
of foreign travel is not feasible at present; 
but bilateral or multilateral agreements to 


waive such a requirement should be en- 
couraged on a basis of reciprocity. 

(II) The “international type” of passport 
recommended by the Conferences of 1920 
and 1926, or an improved version which takes 
account of the characteristics of the “inter- 
national type,” should be generally used. 

(III) The nonimmigrant card, which 
should rather be called “International Pas- 
senger Card,” is not practicable at present. 
However, the adoption of such a card might 
constitute an appreciable progress between 
countries which abolish the visa require- 
ments and agree to substitute the card for 
the passport, but in no case should the card 
be required in addition to the passport. 

(IV) The use of collective passports should 
only be permitted for special purposes, under 
sufficient safeguards, for a limited number 
of persons (a more liberal use of collective 
passports could be arranged by mutual agree- 
ment). The fee, if any, charged for the 
issue of a collective passport should in 
principle be the same as for a single passport. 

(V) Countries should as a general rule 
adopt a validity of two years or more, and, 
if possible, a validity approaching five years, 
which has already been adopted by certain 
countries. Facilities should be given for 
easy renewals, if possible for the same pericds 
as at initial issue, so long as the total validity 
of the passport does not exceed ten years. 

(VI) Except in certain special or excep- 
tional cases, Governments should issue pass- 
ports valid for all foreign countries or for 
as large groups of countries as possible. 

(VII) The fees charged for the issue of 
passports should be fixed in such a manner 
as not to bring in revenue exceeding the ex- 
penditure involved in the preparation of the 
passports and their issue to the persons 
concerned. 

(VIII) It should be the aim to achieve the 
maximum simplification of formeiities for 
obtaining passports.’ It would contribute to 
this end if the issue of passports were decen- 
tralised as much as possible and if appli- 
cants were not obliged to apply either in 
person or in writing to a Central Office. 


B. VISAS 


(I) Exit visas should be universally abol- 
ished, and other preliminary exit formalities 
reduced to a minimum. 

(II) Tne abolition of visas which has al- 
ready taken place between several countries 
by a séries of bilateral agreements is recog- 
nised as an appreciable advance and the 
Meeting recommends that negotiations for 
further agreements should be undertaken 
with the general abolition of visas as its ulti- 
mate objective. 

(III) While the general abolition of transit 
visas is not feasible as an immediate measure, 
it would contribute to that end if they were 
abolished as widely as possible, especially by 
agreement between Governments. 

Transit visas should not be required by pas- 
sengers who enter a country merely as an 
incident in the course of an unbroken and 
continuous journey. 

(IV) Visas should as far as possible be 
made valid for any number of journeys with- 
in the period in which they can be used. 

It is desirable that they should be valid 12 
months or more from the date of issue. 

(V) Subject to consideration, of health 
and security, visas should be valid at any 
port of entry by any regular route which is 
authorised for foreign passenger traffic, and 
by any means of transport, without discrimi- 
nation in regard to the itinerary followed 
or the national ownership of the ship or air- 
craft on which the passenger travels. 

(VI) There should be no discrimination on 
fees for visas on the basis of nationality, 
itinerary, purpose of visit, means of trans- 
port, or flag of vessel. Each State would re- 
tain the right either to charge fees on a 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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nited States Radio Exports 
o Exceed $60,000,000 in 1947 


New Controls in Leading Markets Now Affect Tempo 


URING 1946, RADIO RECEIVERS 
came into volume production in the 
United States for the first time since 
1942 and were exported in substantial 
quantities to most foreign countries. 
During the past year, exports of radio 
receivers, radio receiving tubes, com- 
ponents and accessories reached the sec- 
ond largest volume since this group was 
separately classified in foreign-trade 
statistics in 1922. Exports of this group 
totaled $39,637,427 in 1946—one-third 
greater than in the prewar peak year 1937 
and almost double the 1939 trade (see 
table 1 on this page). However, exports 
were about $5,000,000 below the all-time 
record radio export year 1944, when the 
total was $44,781,289, including $32,941,- 
637 of lend-lease exports. 


Figures Tell Striking Story 


Despite many obstacles to trade, radio 
receiving equipment and components are 
still being widely distributed abroad. 
Latin America has tripled its prewar im- 
ports and continues to be our best export 
market. Sales of the radio receiving 
group by the United States to our south- 
ern neighbors in 1946 were valued at $23,- 
615,930 and accounted for 60 percent of 
the total trade. 

Shipments to the area comprising 
Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, and 
Miquelon and St. Pierre Islands jumped 
from $2,368,021 in 1939 to $6,016,654 in 
1946. Exports to Asia were valued at 


TABLE 1.—Regional Distribution of United 
States Exports of Radio Apparatus 


1939 1946 
Region 
— Per- Per 
Value’ cent of Value CCT 
I al i 
Canada $2, 368, 021 12. 2 $6, O16, 654 15.2 
Latin America 7, 790, 902 40. 0 23, 615, 930 59.6 
Europe 4, 826, 106 24.8 2.841, 048 2 
Near East 410, 762 2.1 444, 359 1.1 
Asia 1, 689, 037 8.7 4, 149, 153 10.4 
Oceania 605, 530 0 25, 755 1.1 
Africa 1, 790, 410 9.2) 2, 144, 528 } 
Total 19, 480, 768 100. 0 39, 637, 427 100.0 


Includes Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, Mique- 
lon and St. Pierre Islands 


Source: 1937 and 1939, Foreign Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the United States; 1946 and 1947, Bureau of the 
Census, United States Exports of Domestic and Foreign 
Merchandist 
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By Georce R. DONNELLY, General Products Division, Office of Interna. 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce 


$4,149, 153—146 percent above the 1939 
total to that area. Shipments to Africa 
increased 20 percent, and those to the 
Near East were up slightly. 

Europe took 41 percent less radio 
equipment than in 1939, and our exports 
to Oceania (mainly Australia and New 
Zealand) declined substantially—largely 
as a result of attempts at self-sufficiency 
in those countries (‘see table 2, on 
page 7). 

Large gains over prewar exports were 
shown by each of the classifications com- 
prising this general radio-apparatus 
group ‘see tables 3 and 4, this article). 

United States exports of radio receivers 
alone during 1946 totaled 832,377 units, 
valued at $23,232,973, compared with 
551,846, valued at $10,448,017, in 1939 
Of our total 1946 radio receiver exports, 
84 percent was accounted for by 11 mar- 
kets, namely, Brazil, Mexico, China, 
Cuba, the Union of South Africa, Canada, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Chile, Argentina, 
and the Philippine Republic. 

In 1946, radio receiving-tube exports 
recorded a gain of more than 53 percent 
over the 1939 value of $3,000,701. Ex- 
ports of tubes totaled 10,122,732 units, 
compared with 7,356,121 in the prewar 
year. The principal purchasers were 
Brazil, Canada, Argentina, Sweden, 
Belgium, and Chile. Exports to New Zea- 
land and Australia, however, declined. 

Total exports of radio receiving capaci- 
tors, resistors, inductors, and other radio 
components in 1946 were valued at 
$8,171.548, an increase of 65 percent over 
the 1939 total of $4,965,016, and 11 per- 
cent over the prewar peak of 1937 
($7,463,412). Approximately 85 percent 
of these exports are consigned to 12 
countries which manufacture and as- 
semble radio receiving sets; several of 
these—the United Kingdom, New Zea- 
land, France,and Sweden—were formerly 
among the leading markets for United 
States radio receivers. 

Exports of loud-speakers reached a new 
all-time high in 1946, totaling 480,515 
units valued at $1,238,073. Brazil was our 
best customer, taking one-third of our 
exports. Canada bought 162,720 speak- 
ers, valued at $301,520, a decrease of 9 
percent in quantity but an increase of 51 
percent in value compared with 1939. 


Sales to Mexico, Chile, China, India, and 
Belgium also increased. 

Shipments of radio receiving acces- 
sories ‘amplifier units, converter units, 
voltage regulators, pickups, and the 
like), not elsewhere specified, were 
valued at $2,402,819—almost five times 
the 1939 total of $492,116. This substan- 
tial gain was brought about by the large 
increase in sales to Canada, Brazil, and 
Mexico. Two unusual shipments of goods 
were made under this classification dur- 
ing 1946, one valued at $43,619 to the 
Soviet Union and the other amounting 
to $40,849 to French Indochina 


Outlook for 19147 


Exports of radio receiving equipment 
in 1947 will undoubtedly greatly exceed 
those of 1946. During the first 4 months 
of 1947 alone, exports totaled $31,175,- 
055—more than five times as much as in 
the corresponding period of 1946 and 
equaling 85 percent of the total for the 
entire year 1946. If exports should con- 
tinue at the same rate for the remaining 
8 months, the year’s sales abroad would 
reach the amazing total of $93,566,000. 
Although this figure is not expected to be 
achieved, a record volume of more than 
$60,000,000 is practically certain to be 
attained 

The most important obstacle to the 
maintenance of the current rate of our 
exports is the foreign-exchange situa- 
tion. In 1946, United States goods were 
purchased by many foreign countries at 
a much greater rate than was anticipated 
by their governments, so their dollar re- 
serves are now becoming depleted 


Exchange Is Potent Factor 


In setting up the list of preferred prod- 
ucts for exchange control, the policy in 
most Latin American countries is to in- 
clude radios in the “nonessential” or 
“luxury” group. 

In Mexico—our second largest market 
for radio receiving sets in 1946—the Bank 
of Mexico, on May 16 and 18, 1947, re- 
quested member banks not to grant addi- 
tional credit in pesos to Mexican im- 
porters of certain luxury articles. Radios 
were included in the list. The stated 
purpose was to conserve foreign ex- 
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change, protect Mexican industry, and 
direct bank credit into productive uses. 
Importers of the listed articles will be 
required to pay cash in advance to banks 
that pay sight drafts upon receipt of 
documents covering incoming merchan- 
dise. The restrictions are not applicable 
to acceptance credits in foreign cur- 
rencies maturing in 90 to 120 days. 

The heavy outflow of gold and foreign 
exchange which has characterized the 
economy of Colombia since the latter 
part of 1946, and which has continued 
at an increasing rate thus far in 1947, 
has been reflected in the issuance of an 
increasing number of regulations by the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports, 
and Exports. These regulations have 
been designed to conserve the existing 
supply of gold and exchange, and to in- 
sure that available exchange will be used 
for purposes deemed most essential to 
the economy of Colombia. A complete 
revision of the various priorities into 
which all imports are divided for pur- 
poses of granting necessary import per- 
mits is under way. A preliminary re- 
grouping has been issued, and radio re- 
ceiving sets, tubes, and components have 
been placed in Group I, right after the 
Preferential Group. However, this is a 
temporary arrangement and is largely 
academic inasmuch as the Office of Con- 
trol of Exchange is actually granting im- 
port permits for items deemed most es- 
sential, such as raw materials and food 
products. 

Brazil, our leading 1946 market for 
radio receiving sets, announced on June 
4, 1947, the establishment of a priority 
schedule for the allocation of foreign 
exchange. Exchange for payment of es- 
sential imports ranks high on the sched- 
ule. A preliminary list of the products 
for which payment will take precedence 
over all other imports has been released, 
and radio receivers, tubes, and compo- 
nents are not included. These items fall 
within imports of items other than es- 
sential, and permission to import will 
depend upon what dollar exchange is 
available for the entire group. 


Products shipped to Uruguay cannot 
be cleared through the customs at 
Montevideo without an import permit 
giving evidence that the necessary for- 
eign exchange has been allocated to pay 
for the goods. In the case of products 
in the “third category”—in which radio 
receiving sets, radio receiving tubes, and 
radio batteries are included—an import 
permit obtained from the Uruguayan im- 
porter must be presented by the exporter 
to a Uruguayan consulate in the United 
States along with the shipping docu- 
ments. This procedure was instituted in 
an effort to protect Uruguay’s dwindling 
dollar holdings, and to insure that ex- 
change would be available for imports 
which are essential to the economic 
stability of the country. 

Ecuador, also, is plagued with a short- 
age of foreign exchange. After a period 
during which the use of foreign exchange 
was subject to certain fixed quotas, a new 
approach to the problem was taken at 


Paste 2.—-United States Exports of Radio Receivers, Tubes, ¢ omponents and Accessories 
{Quantity in number; value in dollars 
‘ , First 4 months of 
1 1939 146 1947 
Item 
Quan Quan Quan , Quan 
Valt Vah ' ‘ . 
tity an tity uc tity Value tity Value 
Radio receiving set 61S, 710 $16, 128,572 551.846 $10, 448, O17 832, 377 | $23, 232, 973 573, 576 $18, 724, 734 
Radio receiving tube 0, 686,572 4, 063, 517.7, 356,121) 3, 000, 701 10, 122, 732) 4, 592,014) 8, 243,183) 4, 295, 116 
Radio receiving capacitor 22, 618,916) 3, 142, 778/15, 367,078 2, 375, 476 
Radio receiving-set resistors 12, 310, 128 565, 580) 6, 808, 074 395, 27 
Radio receiving-set inductors S48, 08 564, 615 181,611 454, 8S. 
Radio receiving components, 

n.e. 7, 463, 412 1, 065, O16 §, ROR, 575 2, O19, 644 
Radio loud-speakers 127, 619 S87, 798) 308, 405 574, 918 480,515 1,238,073) 286, 478 877, 970 
Radio receiy Ing-set accessories 

n.@.s S81, 276 192, 116 2, 402, 819 1, 151, 961 

rotal 29, 424, A75 19, 480, 768 39, 637, 427 31, 175, 055 
Source: 1937 and 1939, Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1946 and 1947, Bureau of the Cen 
Sus, United States Exports of Domestic and Foreign Merchandise 
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Courtesy Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
Radio receiver designed for export. 


the beginning of the year 1947 by the 
newly appointed Minister of Economy. 
In an attempt to counteract the high 
cost of living in Ecuador, occasioned 
largely by the shortage of imported com- 
modities, Decree No. 203, effective Febru- 
ary 8, was issued. This decree provides 
for unrestricted importation of certain 
so-called “necessary articles” and virtu- 
ally prohibits imports of all other mer- 
chandise. As for radios, only those 
valued at less than $60 were to be per- 
mitted importation. 

As a result of the relative freedom of 
importation for certain goods allowed by 
the terms of Decree No. 203, an unprec- 
edented influx of merchandise flooded 
Ecuador during the first 5 months of 
1947. The President, on June 6, 1947, is- 
sued an emergency decree establishing 
new controls over foreign exchange. 
This decree has been approved by the 
International Monetary Fund. Its pur- 
pose is to regulate importation of luxury 
and nonessential products. No details 
have been received as to what items are 
to be considered as falling within these 
categories or to what extent the list of 
February 8 will be modified. 

Argentina, to which the United States 
shipped radio receivers valued at $644,- 
370 in 1946, announced on April 17 last, 
that the granting of exchange permits 
for the importation of radios and ampli- 
fiers had been suspended until further 
notice, under Central Bank Circular No. 
701; all types and sizes of domestic radios 
and radio-phonograph combinations, 
whether completely assembled or not, are 
included. The United States is officially 
attempting to ascertain the basis for the 
suspension, since radio apparatus ls cov- 








TABLE 3. 


United States Exports of Radio Receiving Sets and Radio Receiving Tubes, 


1939 and 1946 


{Quantity in number; value in dollars] 


RADIO RECEIVING SETS 





1939 1946 
Country 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Brazil 57, 705 $1, 127, 906 192, 530 $5, 147, 999 
Mexico__. 61, 718 1, 128, 021 178, 868 5, 066, 477 
China_. 5, 787 108, 448 73, 876 2, 218, 743 
Cuba 20, 812 410, 475 65, 671 1, 541, 863 
Union of South Africa 42, 794 1, 218, 319 43, 885 1, 170, 634 
Canada 13, 987 247, 095 37, 647 1, 015, 398 
Colombia 21, 957 502, 440 27, 207 747, 710 
Venezuela_- 20, 068 449, 761 25, 733 727, 023 
Chile 24, SRS 350, 031 25 842 666, 565 
Argentina. 1,116 17, 828 28, 30S 664, 370 
Philippine Republic 17, 561 388, 850 16, 361 533, 540 
Portugal _ __- 5, 939 99, 817 10, 197 309, 734 
Panama 3, 071 94, 563 10, 529 209, 285 
India____- 17, 918 423, 881 7, 656 280, 148 
Others 236, 825 3 RRO, SR2 87, 977 2 843, 489 

Total 551, 846 10, 448, 017 832. 377 23. 239 973 

RADIO RECEIVING TUBES 

Brazil_- $154, 588 2 095, 703 ER70. 277 
Canada l 473, 194 1, 666, 302 729, 101 
Argentina 315, 882 1, 041, 310 O00, 236 
Sweden 292. 454 1, 022, 847 BAS, 36 
Mexico 79, GOS 723, 656 $23, SRO 
Belgium 134, 177 163, 901 10. 211 
Chile 7. 034 IRR AA 187. 626 
Switzerland 67, 462 292, 150 171, O95 
Union of South Africa 71, 60: DON, 34 106 
Cuba 8, 172 233, 820 92, 930 
New Zealand 109, 400 226, 151 92, 355 
China 66, 199 124,416 87, 34 
Australia 214, 128 132, 032 85, 657 
India 1, 407 68, 327 71, 36. 
Colombia 26, 62 138, O86 8, 24 
Norway. 9 1 146, 925 66, 652 
Others 707, 942 80S, O13 1, 030, 210 0. 065 

Total 7, 356, 121 000, 701 122. 732 1.502.014 

Source: 1939, Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1946, United States Ex D i 


Foreign Merchandise 


ered by the trade agreement between the 
United States and Argentina. 

Peru, like several of its neighbors, is 
faced with a shortage of foreign ex- 
change. Although an import and ex- 
change permit has been required for 
some time, so as to conserve the nation’s 
foreign-exchange resources, purchases 
have been far in excess of anticipated 
imports., Accordingly, Peru has recently 
announced a revised policy of import- 
trade control to restrict purchases of 
certain consumer goods to conserve the 
country’s limited dollar exchange. This 
is considered necessary in order to pay 
for imports which are required for gen- 
eral economic well-being. 

Cuba is one of the few Latin American 
Republics, to which the United States 
exports substantial quantities of radio 
apparatus and components, that does 
not require an import or exchange per- 
mit. The United States has always been 
the principal supplier of radio receivers 
and equipment to Cuba and probably 
will continue in that position. This as- 
sertion is based on the improvement in 
general economic conditions and the 
added return from sugar sales as a re- 
sult of the negotiations of the 1946 and 
1947 sugar-purchase contracts between 
the United States and Cuba. 

The Union of South Africa imposes 
no special restriction on the importation 
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of radio receivers, tubes,and components. 
Exchange control exists in that the per- 
mission of the Treasury must be pro- 
cured. However, adequate exchange is 
readily granted to bona fide importers 
The Union of South Africa prospered 
during the war years through its sizable 
gold production and high prices paid for 
its wool, hides, skins, and mineral prod- 
ucts, and the growth of its secondary 
industries. United States exports to the 
Union of radio receivers, tubes, and com- 
ponents during the first 4 months of 1947 
were valued at $1,364,294—-within $189,- 
000 of equaling exports of these items 
during the entire year 1946. The Union 
of South Africa will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be a substantial market for 
United States radio apparatus 


Situation in China and India 


Effective November 17, 1946, the Chi- 
nese Government announced revised 
trade-control regulations and listed ra- 
dio apparatus under Schedule III B. 
Importation of all items on this schedule 
was temporarily suspended. All import- 
ers of radio materials must obtain, in 
addition to the import permit, a special 
permit from the Minister of Communica- 
tion for the importation of radio sets, 
parts, and accessories. China was our 
third largest market for radio receiving 


sets in 1946. Radio accessories recently 
have been transferred from Schedule 
III B to Schedule III A. This means that 
applications for import licenses will be 
considered by the Foreign Exchange Ex. 
amination Department of the Centra] 
Bank of China. Radio receivers still re- 
main on the suspended list. 

Although radios have been shipped to 
China since the effective date of the new 
regulations, it is felt that imports con- 
sist for the most part of radios that had 
been contracted for prior to November 
17, 1946. Exports to China have been 
declining since the first of the year, and 
the total trade in 1947 will show a sub- 
stantial drop when compared with that 
in 1946. 

India, to which the United States ex- 
ported approximately $512,000 worth of 
radios, tubes, and components during 
1946, announced on May 16 a revised 
policy of import-trade control which wil] 
affect shipments after July 1, 1947. The 
announcement states that the new policy 
was undertaken with a view to making 
the best possible use of India’s foreign- 
exchange resources and to restrict im- 
ports of certain consumer goods and 
nonessentials which have been arriving 
in India in very substantial quantities. 

India requires individual import li- 
censes for all radio equipment, but, judg- 
ing from the volume of shipments from 
the United States, the issuance of such 
permits has been most liberal. The rate 
at which import licenses will be issued 
after July 1 is a question, but it is known 
that consumer goods, and especially 
those considered nonessential, will not 
be licensed with the liberality of the past 
6 months. 


What of Our Competitors? 


United States radio receivers—and in 
some instances radio receiving tubes and 
components—will continue to be denied 
importation by several foreign countries 
because of patent pools, high import tar- 
iffs, or inability to obtain import permits, 
on the ground of protecting and promot- 
ing the domestic industry of the par- 
ticular country involved 

In addition to current exchange diffi- 
culties, United States exporters can an- 
ticipate stronger competition from the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands. 

Exports in 1946 of radio receiving sets 
and receiver chassis—other than radio- 
phonograph combinations — manufac- 
tured in the United Kingdom totaled 
344.602 units valued at £3,312,285 ($13,- 
£43,522). This is 20 times greater in both 
quantity and value than the 16,666 sets 
valued at £166,239 ($669,943) exported in 
1945. During the first 3 months of 1947 
exports by the United Kingdom totaled 
106,633 units valued at £1,154,809 ($4,- 
653,880) —figures more than three times 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Iraq Date Association 
Needs Packing Materials 


Quotations from American firms to 
furnish cut wood for making 200,000 
white wooden cases, as well as kraft 
paper, nails, hoops, cellophane paper, 
and pliofilm, are desired by the Direc- 
torate General, Date Association, of 
Iraq. 

The cases for which the wood is re- 
quired are to be made in two sizes 
100,000 units of each. Specifications for 
each size are as follows: 





Length Width Height 


Size No. 1 (inches) (inches) (inches) 
Inner 174 12\, 10 
Outer 19 1334 105, 

Size No. 2 
Inner 15 11 8 
Outer 1614 11%, 85, 


Manufacturers and suppliers who are 
interested in quoting on these mate- 
rials—which are required by Septem- 
ber—are asked to communicate promptly 
with the Directorate General, Date As- 
sociation, Basra, Iraq. 


Mexico City To Buy 
Diesel Generating Plants 


United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers may be interested in an oppor- 
tunity to sell small Diesel generating 
plants for use in Mexico’s Federal Dis- 
trict. 

It is understood that an unspecified 
number of such plants, each having a 
capacity of 1,000 kw., are to be pur- 
chased to relieve the shortage of current 
in certain sections of the city. 

Quotations on these requirements 
should be made to the purchasing officer, 
Emilio Aleman Quijano, Jefe de Compras, 
Palacio del Gogierno, Pza. de la Consti- 
tucion, Mexico, D. F. 


Czech Chamber of Commerce 
Official Visits U.S. 

Miroslav Svestka, president of the 
Czechoslovak - American Chamber of 


Commerce of Prague, and owner of the 
firm Miroslav Svestka, Vaclavske N. 28, 


July 2, 1947 


T48020 17 > 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Prague II, is in the United States on 
behalf of the Chamber and representing 
his own interests. He invites inquiries 
from chambers of commerce, trade asso- 
ciations, firms, and individuals, regard- 
ing trade between the two countries. 

In connection with his own business, 
he desires to contact manufacturers of 
office equipment; to complete arrange- 
ments for the possible exportation from 


the United States of steel ingots, hot 
and cold rolled steel bars, strips, and 
sheets; to purchase strips or sheets of 
polished zinc; and to arrange sales agen- 
cies in the United States for the sale 
of Czechoslovak-made quality costume 
jewelry, rhinestones, and related lines. 
Itinerary includes New York City, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, and Philadelphia. He 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Abrasives: 57. 

Aircraft: 54 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 1, 6, 
32, 39, 69 

Beverages: 13 

Books and Magazines: 41. 

Casings: 34 


Marine: 2. 

Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 
9, 11, 17, 19, 53. 

Notions: 11, 21. 

Novelties: 15. 

Nursery Items: 36. 

Cement: 9 Paper and Paper Products: 8, 13, 17, 46. 

Chemicals: 7, 10, 13, 19, 22, 27, 43, 44, 49, 63 Photographs and Photographic Equipment: 

Clothing and Accessories: 13, 15, 29. 31, 39. 

Construction Materials: 7, 8, 9, 13, 19, 45, 58 Pipe: 56. 

Dental Equipment: 66. Prefabricated Houses: 20. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 7, 30. Fulp Canal Cleaners: 35. 

Electrical App-iances, Equipment, and Fiz- Radios and Electronic Equipment: 18, 38. 
tures: 7, 9, 17, 26, 59, 67. Reflectors: 39. 

Fire-Fighting Equipment: 2. bes. Refrigeration: 18. 

Foodstuffs: 3, 11, 12, 18, 20, 23, 62, 64. ‘ 

Furniture and Floor Coverings: 5, 36, 37, 61. Rubber: 69. 

Rugs and Tapestries: 33. 


General Merchandise: 18. 
Glass Products: 17, 39. Sanitary Equipment: 9, 48. 
Hardware: 9, 17. Silver and Silver Products: 11, 28. 
Hides and Skins: 10 Technical Information: 4, 12. 
Jute ene Gunny: 16 Textiles: 13, 14, 16, 19, 21, 26, 33, 42, 45, 52, 55. 
Machinery: ‘ 

Tobacco: 13. 

Toilet Goods: 15, 40. 


Agricultural—69. 
Industrial—2, 3, 4, 14, 18, 21, 22, 24, 25, 
47, 50, 51, 60, 65, 68. Tools: 25. 

















can be reached until July 20 c/o Hotel 
New Yorker, Eighth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Egyptian Official To 
Seek Technical Experts 


Egypt’s Director General of the De- 
partment of Industry, Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry, is planning to visit 
the United States during July, according 
to information from the American Em- 
bassy in Cairo. 

It is understood that the Egyptian offi- 
cial—Mustapha Maher Bey—is seeking 
qualified technical industrialists to serve 
as consultants to his Government. He is 
particularly interested in contacting ex- 
perts in the textile and chemical indus- 
tries, and in general industrial research. 

Organizations and individuals in a 
position to assist this visitor may com- 
municate with him c/o Egyptian Lega- 
tion, 2310 Decatur Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Valve Manufacturers 
May Be Interested 


An ammunition factory in Poland is 
anxious to get in touch with United 
States manufacturers of valves for inter- 
nal combustion motors, according to the 
American Embassy in Warsaw. 

Firms which are in a position to follow 
up this inquiry are asked to communi- 
cate with Ammunition Factory No. 3. 
Deba, Poland. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—G. A. Cornish and C. A. Har- 
court, representing Ansair Pty. Ltd., Bulla 
Road, Essendon, Melbourne, Victoria, are in- 
terested in studying the latest developments 
in manufacture of bus bodies. Scheduled to 
arrive June 18, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 8 or 9 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Flexible 
Co., Loudonville, Ohio. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Loudonville, Chicago, Detroit, and New 
York. 

2. Australtia—A. R. Ellerker, representing 
A. J. Ellerker, 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, is in- 
terested all forest-fire protective devices; 
agency or manufacturing rights for small, 
high-speed gasoline engines of a specialized 
type, light-weight power chain saws, and 
portable forestry pumps; agency for marine 
outboard motor; portable sawmill for use on 
Australian hardwoods; repetitive feed case 
bench; and agency and manufacturing rights 
for improvements in railroad rolling stock, 
such as automatic couplings. Scheduled to 
arrive July 22, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 
6 or 7 weeks. U.S. address: c/o J. H. Latham, 
70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo, and Phil- 
adelphia. 

3. Australia—Mrs. Elsie R. Moran, repre- 
senting W. J. and F. Barnes Pty. Ltd., 550 
Swan Street, Burnley, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in visiting food manufacturers 
and makers of machinery for food processing. 
Scheduled to arrive June 11, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o The Chateau, 2701 Van Ness Avenue, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and New York 
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4. Brazil — Henrique Moll, representing 
Fambra S. A., Fiacaéo e Malharia de La, Rua 
Libero Badaro 158, 17° andar, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in learning about new type of 
American wool spinning, and in purchasing 
circular knitting machines, flat machines, 
and spinning machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive June 17, via New York City, for a month’s 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Pan American Trade 
Corp., 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Worcester, and 
Washington. 

World Trede Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Canada—M Ss Green, representing 
Green’s Furniture Co., 250 Rideau Street, Ot- 
tawa, is interested in obtaining linoleum and 
other floor coverings, and occasional items 
of furniture, particularly cedar chests 
Scheduled to arrive during July for an in- 
definite period. U.S. address: c/o U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce Regional Office, Em- 
pire State Building, 60th floor, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Chile—Eduardo Kovacs, representing 
Kovacs y Cia. Ltda., Calle Brazil 1509 (Casilla 
690), Valparaiso, is interested in obtaining 
an automobile agency in Chile. Scheduled 
to arrive July 24, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Detroit, and Chicago 

Current World Trade Directory 
ing prepared 

7. Colombia—Christian Hederich Valen- 
zuela, Calle 37, No. 13-75, Bucaramanga, is 
interested in obtaining agencies only for 
electrical appliances, iron and _ steel con- 
struction materials, chemical products, and 
pharmaceuticals. He is now in the United 
States until about July 20. U.S. address 
¢/o Oakland Chemical Co., 59 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 3, N. Y 

8. Colombia—Enrique Uribe M., Sucre 45 
189, Medellin, is interested in paper, con- 
struction materials, and synthetic products 
Scheduled to arrive late in April, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S 
address: c/o Vanderburgh & Co., 25 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and Wilmington 

9. Cuba—E. A. Gil Cancio, representing 
Gilcan Agencies, Avenida Primero, No. 247 
entre 24 y 26, Reparto Miramar, Havana, is 
interested in agencies for construction sup- 
plies, including reinforcing bars, cement 
builders’ hardware, sanitary fixtures, elec- 
trical supplies, steel or aluminum shingles 
and roofing paper. Scheduled to arrive June 
22, via Miami, for a month's visit U. S 
address: c/o Cuban Consulate General, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y Itinerary 
Philadelphia and New York City 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Cyprus—Nicos G. Dimitriou, represent- 
ing N. J. Dimitriou Ltd. and Cyprus Umber 
Industrial Co., Ltd., both Larnaca, is inter- 
ested in exporting Cyprus raw goat, lamb 
and kid skins, and terra umber. Scheduled 
to arrive June 15, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Chase National Bank 
Pine Street, Corner of Nassau, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and San Francisco 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared 

11. Denmark—Erik Herschend, represent- 
ing Commercial Company Rosenvang, 63 St 
Kongensgade, Copenhagen, is interested in 
importing reinforcing bars from the United 
States, and in exporting to this country 
cloth pins, silver jewelry and tableware, and 
confectionery. Scheduled to arrive July 1, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Danish Consulate Gen- 


teport be- 


eral, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Washington. 

12. Denmark—Poul Randow, representing 
P. &S. Plum A/S, 28 St. Annaeplads, Copen. 
hagen, is interested in exporting to the 
United States cheese and other food special- 
ties. Also, he seeks technical information on 
labeling of products. Scheduled to arrive 
June 23, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 or 4 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Biltmore 
Hotel, Madison Avenu2 and _  Forty-third 
Street, or Danish Food Packers, Inc., 59 Water 
Street, both New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Washington 

13. Egypt—Anthony Caltabellotta, repre- 
senting Frank Ratcliffe (J. Mordo, Succrs.), 
33 Rue Saptieh; au Chat Botte, 3 Rue Baeh- 
ler; and Associated Traders, 2 Rue Baehler. 
all Cairo, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining representations for building mate- 
rials, engineering supplies, hosiery, ready- 
made apparel and other requisites for women, 
silk and cotton materials, men’s sutts, socks 
and underwear, paints, canned foods, decals, 
beer, and cigarettes. He is now in the United 
States until December of this year. U. § 
address: Hotel Stratford Arms, 117 West 
Seventieth Street, New York, N. Y Itin- 
erary: New York and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on au Chat Botte and Associated 
Traders 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. June 28.) 

14. Egypt—Zia Denishment, representing 
Egyptian Company of International Trade 
(E. C. I. T.), S. A. E., 6 Champollion Street, 
Cairo, is interested in industrial machinery 
and textiles. Scheduled to arrive in July, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o U. S. Brenner Corp., 62 
William Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Rochester, Cleveland, and Boston 

15. Egypt—-Julian J. Grunberg, represent- 
ing Etablissements Bamco, S. A. E., 15 Rue 
Tewfick, Alexandria, is interested in women’s 
and children's ready-to-wear, handbags 
novelty and gift items (tncluding plastic), 
and cosmetics. Scheduled to arrive July 15, 
via New York City, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Corteau Inc., 15 East 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Chicago, and Hollywood (C@#if.) 

16. Egypt—Jimmy Levy, representing Isaac 
Levy & Co., 9 Hamzawi Street, Cairo, is in- 
terested in all Kinds of tertiles. Scheduled 
to arrive June 16, for a visit of 3 months 
U. S. address: c/o American Nile Corp., 580 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y Itinerary 
New York City 

17. Equpt—-Harold Paschkes, representing 
C. Paschkes & Fils, 3 Colucci Pasha, Alex- 
andria, is interested in hardware, paper, 
glassware, electrical goods, iron, and brass 
Scheduled to arrive about July 10, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U. 8 
address: c/o Charles Parker, 120 West One- 
hundred and Fifth Street, New York 25, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Washington 

18. India—-K P. Goenka, representing 
Ramdutt Ramkissendass, 4 Clive Ghat Street, 
Calcutta, is interested in exporting jute and 
gunny from India, and in importing radios, 
refrigerators, tertile machinery, and con- 
sumer goods in general Scheduled to arrive 
July 15, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o American Ex- 
press Co. Inc., 65 Broadwav, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary, New York, Washington, Boston, 
and San Francisco 

19. India—Gordhandas Goculdas Morarji, 
representing Messrs. Ramnarayan Morarji & 
Co., 20 Vithalwadi, Bombay 2, is interested 
in importing into India tertiles, metals, 
chemicals, and construction materials, and 
in exporting Indian raw produce. Scheduled 
to arrive July 15, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
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U. S. address: c/o Cosmic Import Export 
Corp., 111 Wall Street, New York SH. =z. 
Itinerary: New York and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. ' 

20. Netherlands—Gerrit Meulenkamp, rep- 
resenting G. Meulenkamp, 56 Eendrachts- 
weg, Rotterdam, 1s interested in obtaining 
agencies of American exporters of fresh, 
canned and dried fruits (except California 
citrus), and can ned and frozen fish, for sale 
in various European countries. Also, he 
desires to sell in the United States a pre- 
fabricated house made in the Netherlands. 
Scheduled to arrive July 15, via Los Angeles, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Mrs. Dorothy Haffley, 4235 West Fifty-eighth 
Place, Los Angeles 43, Calif. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, Redlands (Calif.), Wenatchee 
(Wash.), Yakima, Seattle, Medford (Oreg.), 
Houston, Orlando (Fla.), Winchester (Va.), 
and New York City. 

21. New Zealand—Frederick Ronald Baker, 
representing Crawford Gowns Ltd., Phoenix 
Chambers, 41 Queen Street, Auckland, is in- 
terested in purchasing silk, cotton, and other 
piece goods, and machinery for manufactur- 
ing women’s dresses and suits; in arranging 
a pattern service for dresses, suits, and sports- 
wear; in obtaining agencies for piece goods, 
trimmings, and allied lines; and in arranging 
with high-class manufacturers to reproduce 
their garments in New Zealand under con- 
tract. Scheduled to arrive June 28, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 4 or 5 months. U.S 
address: c/o George Wills & Sons, 67 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, and Boston 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

22. New Zealand—D. A. Watkins, Box 124, 
New Plymouth, representing Ivon Watkins 
Ltd., 32-34 Currie Street, and Pest & Plant 
Control Ltd., both New Plymouth, is in- 
terested in agencies or Australasian manu- 
facturing rights for agricultural and horticul- 
tural chemicals and _ allied machinery 
Scheduled to arrive June 26, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 8 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o American Chemical & Paint Co., Ambler, 
Pa. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, New 
York, Milwaukee, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report on Pest and 
Plant Control Ltd. being prepared. 

23. Spain—Carlos Delgado Brackenbury, 
Plaza de la Contratacion 9, Seville, represent- 
ing Ricardo Barea, Sucesores, Plaza de Calbo 
Sotelo No. 6, Camas, Seville, is interested in 
the olive business. Scheduled to arrive June 
24, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Victor M. Calderon Co., 99 
Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and Washington 

24. Spain—Eduardo Osborne Vazquez, 
Miguel Manara 5, Seville, representing La 
Cruz del Campo, S. A. (Felipe Osborne Vaz- 
quez), Oriente No. 141, Seville, is interested 
in seeing principal breweries in the United 
States, and in brewing machinery, partic- 
ularly for bottling and packing. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of June, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Victor M. Calderon Co., 99 Hudson Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis. 

25. Union of South Africa—Hon. L. H 
Cripps, representing L. H. C. Corporation of 
S. A. (Pty.) Ltd., 750 Stuttafords Chambers, 
St. George’s St., Capetown, is interested in 
machinery and tools. Scheduled to arrive 
July 15, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o Barclays Bank, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 

26. Union of South Africa—J. Tickle, repre- 
Senting Hardie & Tickle, 34 Sacke’s Building, 
Johannesburg, is interested in purchasing 
woolen, cotton, and rayon textiles, and in 
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obtaining agencies for household electrical 
appliances. Scheduled to arrive the first 
week in July for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o J. A. Ewing & McDonald, 
Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


27. Belgium—Colorants d’Aniline et Prod- 
uits Auxiliaires, S. A., 1, Avenue Jeanne, 
Brussels, offer to export naphthalene to a 
United States producer who would use it in 
making phthalic anhydride for the Belgian 
firm. 

28. Belgium—Delheid Fréres, 41, Rue de 
la Caserne, Brussels, offer to export sterling 
and plated silverware such as table knives, 
forks, and spoons, hollow and flat tableware, 
cigarette cases, ashtrays, candelabra, and 
religious items. Firm desires sales quotations 
from wholesalers specializing in the silver- 
ware line. 

29. Belgium—Etablissement Lambion & 
Heistercamp, 207-209 Avenue de Schaerbeek, 
Vilvorde, wish to export ladies’ handbags and 
handbag locks. 

30. Denmark—Birger Praestrud, Ng rrebro- 
gade 51, Copenhagen, offer to export dulcin 
(para-phenethyl-urea or para-ethoxyphenyl- 
urea), an artificial sweetener about 270 
times sweeter than sugar, pure white and of 
neutral taste. 

31. England—E. Marshall Smith, §9 Long- 
wood Gardens, Ilford, Essex, offer to export 
hand-painted photographs of British scenes. 
List of photographs offered is available from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. England—-Revson Distributors Limited, 
25 Creechurch Lane, London, E. C. 3., offer 
to export 1-ton industrial platform (low- 
bed) trucks with crane attachment, and 
battery-powered 

33. France—Hamot, 75, rue de Richelieu, 
Paris (2 éme), desire to export furnishing 
fabrics, hand-made tapestry and rugs (Au- 
busson and Savonnerie), made on order. 

34. Iran—Madon Commercial Corp. Lim- 
ited, No. 409, Avenue Saadi, Tehran, offer 
to export best-quality sheep and goat cas- 
ings. Some 1,000,000 pieces can be supplied 
over a 12-month period. 

35. Italy—White Lizard Products, Ltd., 14 
Corso Bolzano, Turin, desire to export first- 
quality pulp canal cleaners of special spring- 
tempered steel, with handle, or long without 
handle. Firm can export 2,000 gross per 
month 

36. Netherlands—Scholten en Visser, 89 
Haven N. Z., Almelo, offer for export chil- 
dren's cots, baby commodes, and _ other 
nursery furniture of lacquered spruce. 

37. Republic of Philippines—Mutual Trad- 
ing Co., 208 Central Hotel Building, Manila, 
desire to export rattan furniture 


Import Agency Opportunities 


38. England—Stratton & Co., Limited, Ed- 
dystone Works, Alvechurch Road, West 
Heath, Birmingham 31, seek a United States 
representative for their new amateur bands 
communication receiver, type 640. 

39. England—Spear & Edwards Limited, 
Wakefield Glass Works, Ings Road, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, seek a representative tor road 
traffic-sign reflectors, bicycle rear lights and 
reflectors, camera view finders, and small 
pressed lenses. 

40. England—Telota Cosmetic Co., Threl- 
fall Road, Blackpool, Lancs., seek a represen- 
tative for hair dyes and tonics 

41. England—Time & Tide Publishing Co., 
Limited, 32 Bloomsbury Street, London, W. C 


1., seek an American distributor to handle 
sale of high-class weekly political and lit- 
erary review. 


Export Opportunities 


42. Australia—Silk & Textile Printers Lim- 
ited, 30 Barcom Avenue, Darlinghurst, Syd- 
ney, seek quotations from weavers only for 
the following woven piece goods in the 
grege: French-type crepe, prefers matted 
yarn, 100 denier crepe, 36’’ white, construc- 
vion approximately 110 x 64; shantung, 36’’, 
white, 25 percent cotton, 75 percent spun 
rayon and acetate; all viscose crepe 36’’, fin- 
ished, 100/110 grs. per mtr.; any cotton type, 
suitable for screen printing, such as piques, 
headcloth, percales, poplins, and others. In 
all instances singed or gassed finish. 

43. Belgium—Anc. Usines Em. Deffaux, 15, 
rue Saint-Martin, Brussels—-Molenbeek, are 
interested in buying large quantities of raw 
or transformed oils (drying) such as linseed 
oil, linseed-oil standoils, mized standoils, 
modified tirying oils, conjugated oils, linseed 
oil/wood oil mized, and poppyseed oils, and 
in general all substitutes of gocd standard 
quality. 

44. Belgium—Colorants d’Aniline et Pro- 
duits Auxiliaries, S. A., 1, Avenue Jeanne, 
Brussels, seek quotations for phthalic an- 
hydride. Firm is willing to supply naphtha- 
lene to any American producer who would 
use this naphthalene in the production of 
phthalic anhydride. 

45. Belgium—lIsoverbel, S. A., 19, rue du 
Congres, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 
tions for all types of fiber glass insulating, 
filtering and anticorroding materials; and 
fiberglass textiles products. 

46. Belgium—Maison Brion, 162, Boule- 
vard Anspach, Brussels, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for translucent decorative paper to 
stick on window panes. 

47. Belgium—Société Nouvelle des Ateliers 
de Constructions S. Barbier, S. A., 156, Chaus- 
sée des Alliés, Flemalle-Haute, Liege, desires 
purchase quotations with an exclusive sales 
agency for electric drills and grinders (port- 
able). 

48. Canada—I. H. Leff, Riverside Drive, 
London, Ontario, seeks quotations for car- 
load lots of best-quality fixtures as follows: 
cast iron, white enamelled bathtubs (recess 
or standard), complete with brass, chrome or 
nickel fittings to floor; cast-iron kitchen 
sinks, white enamelled, double and/or single 
drain board, standard sizes, with chrome or 
nickel fittings to floor or wall; vitreous china 
closet bowls and tanks complete with fit- 
tings, chrome or nickel, to floor; vitreous 
china and/or cast iron lavatories, white en- 
amelled standard sizes and types, with 
chrome or nickel fittings to floor. 

49. Denmark—Birger Praestrud, Nerrebro- 
gade 51, Copenhagen, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for para-acetophenetide and urea (or 
carbanide ) . 

50. England—E. J. Deen, 4 Seamore Place, 
London, W. 1., desires quotations for heat- 
sealing machine for P. V. C. plastic sheeting. 

51. England—English Metal Powder Co. 
Limited, Tavistock Road, West Drayton, Mid- 
dlesex, seeks quotations for machinery for 
the manufacture of aluminum paste, alumi- 
num powder, bronze powder, and bronze 
paste. 

52. England—Tubbs Lewis & Co. Limited, 
127 Cheapside, London, E. C. 2., seek pur- 
chase quotations for cotton yarn. 

53. England—Twiggs (Northern) Limited, 
Sunniside Works, Pallion, Sunderland, seeks 
quotations for mild steel tubing about % of 
an inch outside diameter, thickness 17 to 20 
gage; mild steel strip about 4 of an inch 
thick, width '4 inch and upwards, in straight 
lengths or in coil; mild steel sheets about 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.s. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated June 19, 1947) 


Various encouraging steps have been 
taken by the Government to speed up 
loading and unloading at ports. It is 
still too early to determine whether these 
measures will help appreciably in reliev- 
ing the port congestion. 

Loadings of grain for export decreased 
sharply in the first half of June, after an 
improvement in May. The new corn 
crop was moving very slowly toward mar- 
ket. This situation resulted from un- 
favorable weather for conditioning the 
grain, unfavorable labor factors in har- 
vesting, and the general dissatisfaction 
of producers with the official purchase 
price of corn. Under the circumstances, 
there were increasing doubts among Ar- 
gentine interests that the Government 
would be able to put on the world market 
all the Argentine exportable surpluses of 
various agricultural products unless in- 
creased prices are given to producers. 

Protests were increased against the 
Government’s buying prices when the 
president of the Central Bank indicated 
on May 29 that agricultural commodities 
had been receiving preferential rail 
freight rates and that this situation 
should be corrected in order to increase 
the revenue of the railways to Cover in- 
creased wages and other benefits for rail- 
road workers and for equipment replace- 
ment and =—repairs. This statement 
caused an immediate slump in the bid- 
ding for unfinished steers for fattening, 
and increased uncertainty among pro- 
ducers as to the advisability of expanding 
other farm operations. 

During the 4-week period ended June 
20, the Central Bank made many modi- 
fications in the exchange rates governing 
payments for imports. The granting of 
exchange permits was suspended for the 
importation of motor vehicles, electric 
motors of up to 30 hp., plywood, furs, 
jute yarn, certain precious stones, and 
perfumery and cosmetics. Apparently 
large quantities of these goods were on 
order and the Government indicated 
that it considered these quantities to be 


12 





adequate for the country’s present needs. 
The Government was conserving its for- 
eign exchange, as the growing stringency 
of doliar exchange and the outward 
movement of gold from Argentina re- 
cently became the subject of increasing 
public comment. 

Announcement was made in May that 
Argentina had agreed to sell 9,000 tons 
of linseed oil to Canada and would there- 
by obtain the release of an equal tonnage 
of Canadian newsprint. The oil price 
was not announced, but it was under- 
stood that recent small sales to other 
buyers were made at approximately 223 
pesos ($55.75) per ton, although details 
were lacking as to the monetary exchange 
rates involved. 

The Government, during May, uncov- 
ered large black-market operations deal- 
ing in the export of butter through 
forged export permits. 

On May 31, the prices of all medicinal 
products sold in Argentina were frozen 
at the level of prices prevailing on August 
1,1946. Continuing its campaign against 
inflation and speculation, the Govern- 
ment early in June took charge of stocks 
of wearing apparel in the country so as 
to regulate sales to the consuming public 
Other measures taken were designed to 
reduce admission prices at motion-pic- 
ture theaters and to relieve the housing 
shortage and its consequent high rents. 

The long-awaited increase in the price 
of gasoline was authorized in June. The 
new price of 35 centavos represented an 
increase of 10 centavos per liter. At 
the same time, kerosene prices were 
raised by 3 centavos per liter. 

A Mixed Capital Institute for Secu- 
rities Investment (Instituto Mixto de 
Inversiones Mobiliarias) was created 
early in June and capitalized at 100,000,- 
000 pesos ($25,000,000). Among other 
functions, this organization was author- 
ized to engage in all kinds of transac- 
tions in bonds and shares “to regulate, 
order, and strengthen the securities 
market.” 

Final Congressional approval was 
given on June 13 for the bill providing 
for the Mixed Argentine Reinsurance 
Institute, one of a series of laws designed 
to favor Argentine over foreign insur- 
ance companies. 





The Government continued to receive 
sale offers from large landholders in the 
main cropping zones, toward its goal of 
acquiring a total of 600,000 hectares of 
land for early subdivision under its pro- 
gram of redistributing land to those who 
work it. In connection with the land- 
colonization program, the Government 
announced plans to impound water for 
irrigating an additional 160,000 hectares 
in the Rio Negro Valley. 

The official estimate of the sunflower 
crop as of late May was 894,000 metric 
tons, slightly more than in 1946, but the 
weather had been unfavorable, and un- 
official observers doubted that it would 
exceed 800,000 tons. The peanut crop 
was estimated at 115,690 metric tons, 
about 17 percent under 1946; potatoes at 
852,000 tons, 30 percent under the 5-year 
average; and the rice crop at 160,500 
tons, slightly larger than in 1946. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions on Certain Products 
from Nonsterling Countries Relared.—The 
Australian Customs and Excise Office re- 
cently amended the import licensing regula- 
tions affecting anthracite coal; mowers; the 
following motor-vehicle parts: Shackle bolt 
pins, spring hangers, tie rod balls, and stud 
pins; butchers’ and kitchen knives; cutlery, 
spoons, and forks; clasps, points, and brooch 
pins; skis; maize; sausage casings; and pocket 
watches. All of the above-mentioned prod- 
ucts, except artificial sausage casings and 
pocket watches valued at more than 12 8 
equivalent to $1.92 U. S. currency), are now 
under “administrative control.’ Quota re- 
strictions do not apply, and applications for 
import licenses are dealt with individually on 
their merits by the Department of Trade and 
Customs, Canberra, Australia. Import li- 
censes for artificial sausage casings and for 
certain pocket watches are granted on the 
basis of percentage of the value of such 
goods imported during the year ended June 
30, 1939. The established quota for pocket 
watches valued at more than 12 S. is 100 per- 
cent (formerly 25 percent), and the new 
artificial casings quota is 150 percent (old 
allocation 100 percent) 

Prior to April 1947, the aforementioned 
goods, originating in nonsterling areas, which 
are now being entered under administrative 
control were practically prohibited. The 
Australian Import Licensing Regulations 
identified these items with “N. L.”” which in- 
dicated that no licenses were being issued 
for such imports from non-Empire coun- 
tries (including the United States) or from 
Canada, Newfoundland, and Hong Kong 
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Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Priority Schedule Established for the Al- 
location of Foreign Exchange.—A priority 
schedule for the allocation of foreign ex- 
change has been established by instruction 
No. 25 of the Brazilian Superintendency of 
Money and Credit, published June 4, 1947. 

Banking establishments authorized to 
operate in foreign exchange are obliged to 
sell daily to the Bank of Brazil, at the lat- 
ter’s buying rate, 30 percent of their pur- 
chases of currencies which can be arbitrated 
After meeting the needs of the Government 
and of public agencies, the Bank of Brazil 
will supply foreign exchange subject to a 
priority schedule consisting of five categories. 
Other banking establishments will sell their 
remaining exchange in accordance with the 
same schedule. The priority schedule is as 
follows: 

1. Essential raw materials, articles of 
prime necessity, and products of national 
interest. 

2. Limited remittances on account of reg- 
istered foreign Capital authorized under de- 
cree-law No. 9025 of February 27, 1946. (See 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 6, 1946.) 

3. Expenses of maintenance and travel by 
Brazilians abroad, and proceeds of the sale 
of passages. 

4. Imports not included in (1) above. 

5. Relief, gifts, and remittances for other 
purposes, and the excess amounts in respect 
of registered private foreign capital as fixed 
by decree-law No. 9025 of February 27, 1946 

At present no official quotas for the alloca- 
tion of exchange among the five categories 
have been established 

Payment for imports under letter of credit 
will be authorized only for goods in the first 
category. In the case of goods in category 
four, in individual cases and for single trans- 
actions the Bank of Brazil may authorize, 
prior to shipment, the inclusion of an article 
in the first category. 

It is understood that the import permit 
requirement established by ordinance No. 
110 of March 27, 1947 (FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 12, 1947), is still in effect 

According to a recent announcement in 
the Brazilian press, the following articles 
are included in category one: 

Animals for reproduction; wheat (grain 
and flour); hops and malt; rosin; turpen- 
tine; oil of pine, its products and deriva- 
tives; tar and pitch of vegetable origin; lac 
and shellac; quinine bark; nux vomica; jute 
fiber; wood pulp—sufite and sulfate, bleached 
or not; newsprint; and cork 

Abrasives—natural or artificial; asbestos 
prime material (raw and in fiber) and manu- 
factured; coal and coke; petroleum and 
derivatives; carbon and graphite electrodes; 
sulphur; cryolite 

Large and small bars, joints, sheets, and 
plates of iron or stainless steel; sheets and 
cuts (including bars and beams) of carbon 
Steel, all sizes, except structural of 21,’’ or 
over, square and round bars of 2’’ or more 
and steel rails of all sizes over 25 kilograms 
per meter; rail plates, angles, joints, tie- 
plates, switch keys, switches, frogs, cross- 
ings, spikes, bolts, nuts, and washers for 
rails; sheets and plates of iron or carbon 
steel of all dimensions, including galvanized, 
except nongalvanized of gage 14 or larger; 
Straps, hoops, strips of iron or carbon steel 
of all dimensions, except gage 14 or larger; 
tinplate (including electrolytes and leaded 
sheets) . 

Tubes and accessories of iron or steel of 
all types and dimensions; galvanized wire, 
barbed wire, and wire screen; hacksaw blades, 
circular saws, and band saws; bits, brace and 
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reamers (for wood); ferro-alloys, except fer- 
romanganese, ferrochrome or ferrosilicon. 

The following, any form, except manufac- 
tured: Copper, brass, and bronze; lead; 
nickel; tin; and zinc. 

Machinery and Industrial Equipment, 
Parts, and Accessories: Electrical: Genera- 
tors, turbogenerator groups; electric weld- 
ing groups; Diesel electric groups; condensers, 
transformers, rectifiers, converters, battery 
chargers; transmission and distribution ap- 
paratus (relays, automatic voltage regula- 
tors, rheostats, control panels, and circuit 
breakers); machines for testing tension, duc- 
tility, compressibility, hardness, torsion, de- 
fects, and the like; locomotives; furnaces, 
fusion, reduction; refrigeration equipment, 
and condensers, heaters, and so forth. 

Internal Combusion Machinery, Parts, and 
Accessories: Locomotives, gasoline, kerosene, 
Diesel, semi-Diesel, ‘‘“Hesselman”’, etc.; ma- 
rine engines; water wheels, hydraulic 
turbines. 

Machinery for Construction and Transpor- 
tation, Parts, and Accessories: Tractors and 
their respective motors; road rollers; graders; 
scrapers; bulldozers, dozers, cement mixers, 
and other machinery for road building; ex- 
cavators; winches, hoists, and lifting equip- 
ment; passenger and freight elevators; con- 
veyors, either chain or belt; mining and 
quarry machinery (coal-cutting machines, 
rock drills, pulverizers, classifiers, stone 
crushers, concentration and refining ma- 
chinery, and the like); machinery and equip- 
ment for extraction and refining of mineral 
and vegetable oils; pumping equipment 
(centrifugal, rotary, turbine pumps and 
piston pumps). 

Machine Tool, Motor-driven, for Metal 
Working, Parts, and Accessories: Lathes, en- 
gine, bench, turret, automatic and others; 
machines for milling, drilling, turning, grind- 
ing, boring, and threading; gear-cutting 
machinery; mechanical planes; rectifying 
machines 

Metal-Working Machinery—Motor-Driv- 
en—Parts and Accessories: Metal stamping 
machines as well as those to cut, bore, form, 
bend, join, and the like; machines for forg- 
ing, molding, embossing, slicing, making 
molds, by jets or by sand, and for cleaning 
castings, and other equipment for foundries; 
diamond dies; machines for wire drawing. 

Other Machinery, Machines, Parts, and Ac- 
cessories: For knitting and lace making; for 
weaving, including dyeing (wool, animal and 
artificial silk, linen, and other fabrics); for 
industrial manufacture of clothes (cutting 
cloth, sewing and making buttonholes, and 
so forth; for the shoe-making industry; for 
making cigarettes, cigars, and other tobacco 
products; exhausters and ventilating ma- 
chines; and equipment for the dairy indus- 
try; 

Machinery, Parts and Accessories: For ba- 
keries; for processing cereal grains; for the 
sugar industry; for making paper and wood 
pulp; for wood working; for food-packing 
industry; for bottling, bottle-cleaning, label- 
ing; for beer making; for ice making; for 
laundries; for ginning and pressing cotton, 
and for processing other fibers; for molding 
plastic materials (includint presses); for 
testing (tension, ductility, compressibility, 
hardness, torsion, defects, and so forth) and 
for measuring and inspecting, by mechanical 
means, parts of precision instruments used in 
metal-working industries; for printing and 
bookbinding; and industrial furnaces, ex- 
cept electric ones, and air compressors; 

Typewriters, calculating machines, ac- 
counting machines (including cash registers) , 
and parts only; accessories and parts for 
refrigerators and for passenger automobiles; 
agricultural machinery and utensils (includ- 
ing tractors); trucks (omnibus and chassis, 
(new) and airplanes, and parts and acces- 
sories thereof; 


Ships; chemical products for industrial 
purposes; medicinals and pharmaceutical 
preparations; fertilizers; photographic and 
cinematographic films; and photographic 
plates and X-ray plates. 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Silver Permitted—The Govern- 
ment of Burma has announced that the pro- 
hibition on the exportation of silver, includ- 
ing silver manufactures, has been lifted, per- 
mitting exportation subject to license au- 
thorization of the Commerce and Supply 
Department. Silver manufactures will be 
freely licensed for export by parcel post as 
gifts, provided the value does not exceed 50 
rupees. (One Burma rupee equals approxi- 
mately US$0.30.) 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dogs Imported into Canada from the 
United States——Under an order issued by the 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture on April 
28, 1947, all dogs for entry into Canada from 
the United States must be accompanied by 
a certificate in one of the following forms: 

“(a) A certificate signed or endorsed by a 
veterinary inspector of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry certifying that 
the dog has been inspected and found free 
from any symptoms of any contagious di- 
sease; that the dog has not been exposed to 
the infection of rabies and that no case of 
rabies has occurred within a radius of fifty 
(50) miles of the place where the dog has 
been kept for six (6) months immediately 
prior to the date of being en route to Canada; 
the certificate to be surrendered at the 
Canadian port of entry. 

“(b) A certificate signed by a licensed vet- 
erinarian of Canada or the United States cer- 
tifying the dog has been vaccinated against 
rabies during the preceding six (6) months. 
Such certificate to carry an adequate and 
legible description of the dog and date of 
vaccination and such certificate shall be ini- 
tialled by the inspecting official at the port 
of entry and returned to the owner. 

“American dogs may pass through Cana- 
dian territory from and to points in the 
United States without certificate if the jour- 
ney through certain Canadian territory is 
made without unnecessary stopovers and the 
dog is not allowed to come in contact with 
Canadian dogs en route; the owner or cus- 
todian must indicate in writing these condi- 
tions will be complied with. 

“Canadian dogs passing through United 
States territory from and to points in Canada 
may re-enter Canada without certificate if 
the journey through United States territory 
is made without unnecessary stopovers and 
the dog is not allowed to come in contact 
with United States dogs en route; the owner 
or custodian must indicate in writing these 
conditions have been complied with. 

“Rabies vaccine may be obtained from the 
Veterinary Director General on application 
by a licensed Canadian veterinarian for vac- 
cination of the dogs which are being taken 
into the United States with the intention of 
later reentering Canada. 

“Performing dogs entering Canada for tem- 
porary stay and kept under direct control 
while in Canada shall be exempt from this 
order.”’ 

| The foregoing order replaces previous reg- 
ulations announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 16, 1945.] 
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China 


Income Tax and Special 
Excess-Profits Tax 


All incomes earned within China, ir- 
respective of the nationality of the in- 
dividual or of the business enterprise, 
are subject to tax under China’s latest 
Income-Tax Law which was promul- 
gated on April 16, 1946, and under which 
1946 taxes are presently payable. 

According to the law and the Enforce- 
ment Rules thereto, five classes of in- 
come are designated as subject to this 
tax, namely: I—Income from profit- 
seeking enterprises; II—Income from 
salaries and remunerations; III—Income 
from securities and deposits; I[V—In- 
come from lease of property; V—Occa- 
sional income. In addition there is a 
collective or “lump sum” income tax on 
the total amount of an individual’s in- 
come in excess of CN$600,000. 

At the time this law was promulgated, 
the official rate of exchange was 
CN$2,020—US$1. The rate has since 
risen to 3,350 to 1, then to 12,000 to 1, but 
the open-market rate has recently been 
as high as 34,000 to 1. In recognition of 
the fact that the amounts exemptible 
from taxation and also the tax brackets, 
as stated in the law, are unrealistic now, 
the Chinese National Government an- 
nounced on March 15, 1947, “Regulations 
for the Adjustment of Amounts Exemp- 
tible from Taxation and of Tax Grades 
under the Income-Tax Statute.” These 
adjustment regulations provide for a 
revision of the original grades and ex- 
emptions, in an effort to bring them 
roughly into accord with the real pur- 
chasing power or value of the national 
currency at the time the income con- 
cerned is received. Various indexes, de- 
terminable by the Executive Yuan and 
based on wholesale commodity prices, 
house rentals, cost of living, and subsid- 
iary living allowances of civil servants, 
are to be applied to the five categories 
of taxable income and to lump-sum in- 
comes by the Ministry of Finance, which 
will then publish the revised grades and 
exemptions. No word has been received 
concerning the publication of this infor- 
mation. 


Class I—Incomes from salaries and re- 
muneration: 


Profit-seeking enterprises in Class I 
are divided into two categories—those 
with limited liability and those with un- 
limited liability. Rates of tax applicable 
to Chinese limited enterprises are based 
on income or profits in relation to paid-in 
capital, and range from 4 percent on 
incomes between 5 percent and 10 per- 
cent of actual capital to 30 percent on 
incomes which exceed 50 percent of 
actual capital. Rates on unlimited en- 
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terprises are based on net income or 
profits irrespective of capital, ranging 
from 4 percent on incomes between 
CN$150,000 and CN$200,000 to 30 percent 
on all incomes in excess of CN$7,000,000. 
All foreign companies, however, includ- 
ing American corporations, regardless of 
whether they are limited or unlimited in 
nature, are taxed according to the latter 
principle—that is, on a flat percentage 
of net income. 

All newly formed profit-seeking enter- 
prises are required to register with the 
local collecting office—in Shanghai, the 
Direct Tax Bureau—within 15 days prior 
to the commencement of business, and 
must re-register within 1 month prior to 
the commencement of each _ business 
year, setting forth name, location, na- 
ture of business, capitalization, and other 
relevant matters. 

Taxable income consists of net profit 
after deduction of ‘“‘actual expenditures, 
depreciation, bad debts, inventory, losses, 
and the amount of other taxes paid.” 
Included as deductible expenditures are 
charitable contributions, salaries, cost of 
repairs to buSiness equipment, advertis- 
ing, and office expenses. Manufactur- 
ing enterprises—industries using ma- 
chinery or hand labor, processing indus- 
tries, or Mining enterprises—are per- 
mitted to deduct 10 percent from their 
tax liability. 

Class I enterprises are required to 
settle their accounts at the close of each 
business year, to file their returns within 
1 month from the account-settlement 
date, and to pay the tax within 15 days 
of notification of the amount of tax due. 





Class II—Incomes from salaries and re- 
muneration : 


Income from “salaries’’ is compensa- 
tion received by any type of employee, 
and includes salaries, allowances, annui- 
ties, and old-age pensions. This tax is 
withheld at the source, and is levied on 
a graduating scale, ranging from CN$7 
on every CN$1,000 on incomes between 
CN$50,000 and CN$60,000, to CN$100 on 
every CN$1,000 in excess of CN$240,000 
It hardly appears likely that Americans 
employed in China would be taxable in 
anything but the highest bracket—10 
percent. 

Income from “remuneration” com- 
prises “monies earned and received or 
profits realized as a result of the rendi- 
tion of services or the performances of 
skill by those engaged in a liberal pro- 
fession or in the exposition of the arts,” 
and includes income of self-employed 
members of the following professions: 
lawyers, chartered accountants, engi- 
neers, medical practitioners, pharma- 
cists, artists, actors, and journalists 
Taxpayers in this category are required 
to register within 15 days prior to com- 
mencement of practice, giving name, lo- 
cation, type of profession, and other rel- 


evant information, and must reregister 
within 1 month of the commencement of 
each business year. The tax is on g 
graduated scale ranging from 3 percent 
on incomes between CN$150,000 angq 
CN$200,000, to a maximum of 20 percent 
on that part of income which is in ex. 
cess of CN$3,200,000. Returns for this 
class of income must be filed within 1 
month after annual settlement of ac. 
counts, and payment is due within 15 
days after notification. 


Class III—Incomes from securities and 
deposits: 


A flat 10-percent rate is levied against 
all Class-III incomes, which category in- 
cludes interest or other related income 
derived from investment in securities, 
such as interest on deposits, Government 
bonds, company bonds, and interest from 
loans of nonfinancial organizations. 
Stock dividends are not included in this 
category of income, the theory appar- 
ently being that dividends, representing 
profits of profit-seeking enterprises, are 
taxed to the business organization under 
Class-I incomes. The dividends distrib- 
uted to shareholders on the basis of these 
profits—although not taxed separately 
to the shareholders as such—are an item 
in the aggregate income of such share- 
holders, and hence taxable under the 
“lump sum” tax provisions. Exemptions 
are provided for deposits of Government 
offices, compulsory savings of civil serv- 
ants and laborers, and for deposits of 
educational, cultural, public-welfare, and 
charitable organizations. This tax is 
payable within 5 days after receipt of 
interest payment 


Class I1V—Incomes from the lease of 
property: 


This class embraces various types of 
real and personal property which may be 
leased, rented, or hired out. Income 
from the lease of land, houses, ware- 
houses, forests, mines, and fisheries is 
subject to a tax ranging from 3 percent 
on net incomes between CN$50,000 and 
CN$100,000, to 25 percent on that part 
of total net income in excess of CN$7,- 
000,000. Income from the lease or rental 
of wharves, vessels, vehicles, and ma- 
chines is taxable at the same rates plus 
an additional 10 percent of the tax as- 
sessed thereunder. These taxes, al- 
though reported in the lessor’s return, 
are required to be withheld by the lessee 
from the rentals due the lessor, and are 
payable within 10 days after receipt of 
notification from the local collecting 
office 


Class V—Occasional incomes: 


Income which is derived from buying 
and selling goods, securities, or gold or 
silver coins independent of, or incidental 
to, the principal business, and which is 
not included in the computation of oper- 
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ating receipts of the principal business, 
is regarded as temporary or occasional 
income taxable within Class V. More- 
over the income from occasional trans- 
actions of itinerant merchants is simi- 
larly taxable within this category. The 
rate scale commences with 6 percent on 
net incomes between CN$20,000 and 
CN$50,000, graduating to 30 percent on 
net incomes over CN$5,000,000. Such 
incomes are reported by the taxpayer 
within 10 days after settlement of ac- 
count of each transaction, and the tax is 
due within 15 days of notice. 


Collective or “lump sum” tax: 


In addition to the afore-mentioned 
classified taxes, a collective or “lump 
sum” tax is levied on that portion of an 
individual’s aggregate income from all 
sources which exceeds CN$600,000 an- 
nually. In addition to income from in- 
vestment in Class I enterprises—in the 
form of dividends, bonuses, and other 
distributions of profits—and from the 
other categories above-mentioned, prof- 
its realized from the sale of property are 
also included in the individual’s income 
subject to the collective tax. 

The taxpayer may deduct from his.ag- 
gregate net income CN$100,000 for each 
dependent living with him, CN$50,000 
for each member of the family who is 
a student in high school or college, and 
all the various classified income taxes 
and land taxes already paid. The tax 
rate ranges from 5 percent on that por- 
tion of aggregate income between 
CN$600,000 and CN$1,000,000, to 50 per- 
cent on that portion of income over 
CN$50,000,000. Returns are based on the 
calendar year, and must be filed prior 
to May 1 of the following year, with 
payment due within two months after 
receipt of notice from the collecting 
office. 


Special excess-profits tax law: 


On January 1, 1947, a Special Excess- 
Profits Tax Law was promulgated, ef- 
fective immediately, supplanting the 
Excess-Profits Tax Law of 1943, which 
was only a wartime measure. The law 
provides for a tax on the profits of speci- 
fied classes of profit-seeking enterprises 
in excess of 60 percent of the paid-in 
capital of corporations or the invested 
capital of partnerships and sole pro- 
prietorships, and is applicable to the fol- 
lowing types of commercial operations: 
trade, financial and trust business, com- 
mission agencies, contracting, and man- 
ufacture. The preparation of the report, 
the determination of the amount of 
capital and of profit, and the payment of 
the assessed tax are governed by those 
provisions of the Income-Tax Law con- 
cerning the classified income tax. For- 
eign corporations, although arbitrarily 
Classified as IB and taxed on straight 
net income under the Income-Tax Law, 
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are here treated no differently than do- 
mestic corporations, and are taxable 
according to the percentages of profits 
in relation to capital, ranging from 10 
percent on that part of profit between 
60 and 70 percent of capital to 60 per- 
cent on that part of profit above 500 
percent of capital. Income tax paid or 
payable is not deducted from taxable 
income. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Order Closing the Port of Tsingtao to For- 
eign Shipping Modified.—Acccrding to infor- 
mation received from the American Con- 
sulate General, Shanghai, the order closing 
the port of Tsingtao to foreign shipping, 
effective April 10, 1947 (see the April 26 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEALY), Was 
modified by the Chinese Ministry of Com- 
munications on May 29 by the announce2- 
ment that the following five categories cf 
ships would be permitted to berth at 
Tsingtao: 

(1) Vessels leased by the Fuel and Coal 
Control Board, Shanghai, and the Chinese 
National Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration (CNRRA); 

(2) Vessels leased by the Chincse Govern- 
ment for barter trade; 

(3) Vessels sailing under orders of the 
Allied command for the repatriation of Chi- 
nese and Japanese nationals; 

(4) Vessels taking shelter through emer- 
gencies or shortage of fuel; and, 

(5) Vessels sailing to China prior to the 
announcement of the latest regulations con- 
cerning the restriction of foreign-ship move- 
ments in China waters. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Forced Investments in Housing Decreed.- 
In order either to stimulate private construc- 
tion of low-cost-housing projects for the 
working and middle classes, or to provide 
more funds for similar governmental proj- 
ects, law 85 of 1946 was passed by the Colom- 
bian Congress. This law authorized an ad- 
ditional one-half percent tax on net income 
above 10,000 pesos, and required each tax- 
payer to make a forced investment in hous- 
ing of 5 percent of his net taxable income, 
less the first 10,000 pesos and all regular in- 
come, patrimony, and excess-profits taxes. 
Regulating decree No. 0722 of February 28, 
1947, put into effect the dispositions author- 
ized in law 85 

The forced investment requirement will be 
in effect for a period of 10 years beginning 
with the 1947 tax on 1946 income. The yield 
on the one-half percent tax on net income 
above 10,000 pesos will be used to service 
interest payments on Government bonds 
placed as backing for housing bonds issued by 
the ‘Instituto de Credito Territorial,” and 
will be in effect as long as such Government 
bonds are outstanding. 

Under the terms of the law and its en- 
abling decree, the obligation to make forced 
investment may be discharged either by 
entering into private construction or by in- 
vesting in bonds of the “Instituto de Credito 
Territorial,’ which will use the proceeds for 
Government housing projects. The bonds 
of the Instituto will pay 3 percent and will 
be exempt from all national taxes except 
excess-profits taxes. The bonds will be of 
two types: Type A, which will comprise two- 
thirds of the issue, will be amortized over 
a period 20 years, and receipts from sales will 


be used for urban construction; Type B will 
be amortized over a period of 30 years and 
will be used for rural construction. Amor- 
tization will be effected 50 percent by 
quarterly drawings and 50 percent by pur- 
chases in the open market. The bonds of 
the Instituto will be backed by 6 percent 
Government bonds placed by the National 
Government as the Instituto’s capital. Under 
law 85, the capital of the Instituto was in- 
creased to 15,000,000 pesos (the peso is 
valued at approximately 0.57 cents U. S. 
currency). 

Alternate procedures for liquidating the 
investment assessment are established as 
follows: 

(a) By subscribing to Instituto bonds for 
the full amount. 

(0) By subscribing to Instituto bonds for 
not less than 35 percent of the assessment, 
and entering into private construction for 
the balance, provided such investment 
amounts to more than 2,000 pesos. Only 
those taxpayers whose assessments are more 
than 2,060 pesos may elect to carry on pri- 
vate construction. Those having lower as- 
sessments must invest the whole amount in 
bonds of the Instituto. 

The taxpayer may deduct the entire cost 
of bonds or new construction (without the 
limit of the 5 percent assessment) as a legiti- 
mate expense to profit and loss in filing his 
tax return for the following year. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Illuminated Signs: Import Duties and 
Tazes AbOolished.—Law No. 1398 of April 10, 
1947, published in the Gaceta Oficial, dated 
April 18, 1947, abolishes, for a period of 3 
years from the effective date, May 18, 1947, 
duties and taxes on illuminated signs im- 
ported into the Dominican Republic. To 
enjoy these exemptions, importers must ob- 
tain prior approval of the design by the 
Municipal Government at the place where 
the imported sign is to be installed. The 
import duty and tax heretofore applicable 
to such signs were $0.3C per net kilogram and 
20 percent ad valorem, respectively. 

Radio Receivers: Internal Tax Increased.— 
The internal tax on radio receivers in the 
Dominican Republic has been raised to 2 
pesos, according to law No. 1388 of March 28, 
1947, published in the April 2 issue of the 
Gaceta Oficial. The new legislation, which 
rescinds the provision of law No. 1474 of 
1938, calling for an annual 0.50-peso fee to 
be paid by the radio-receiver owner, stipu- 
lates that sellers of radio receivers to the 
public must send to the Director General of 
Communications, a monthly statement in- 
dicating the units sold during the preceding 
month, the buyers’ names, the number and 
make of the apparatus and the number of 
tubes. A 2-peso internal revenue stamp for 
each unit will be adhered to the statement 
The seller may collect this tax of 2 pesos 
from the purchaser. 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign-Trade and Exchange Controls Re- 
vised —A broad revision of foreign-trade and 
exchange controls in Ecuador is provided in 
laws Nos. 1901 and 1904, both dated June 5, 
1947, and published in the Registro Oficial 
of June 6, 1947. The former is the new 
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basic emergency foreign exchange control 
law, while law No. 1904 constitutes a supple- 
mentary regulation specifying the practical 
application. These new measures replace 
all previous regulations relative to the con- 
trol of foreign exchange and imports. 

The following are the outstanding features 
of the new system: 

1. All controllable foreign exchange enter- 
ing Ecuador, in particular the proceeds of 
exports, must be sold to the Central Bank 
of Ecuador at the official rate of exchange, 
with the temporary exception of foreign ex- 
change resulting from the sale of domestic- 
ally produced gold. Funds not considered 
controllable, and which may be sold in the 
free market, include, in addition to the pro- 
ceeds of gold exports, moneys taken into 
Ecuador by tourists and travelers, Ecuadoran 
capital returned from abroad, income re- 
ceived from abroad by foreign students and 
families resident in Ecuador, the salaries 
of foreign diplomatic and consular agents 
according to reciprocity arrangements, and 
other minor funds. 

2. The requirement that all imports be 
covered by prior permits is retained, and, 
in addition, imports are classified into three 
groups: 

A. Essential Articles: The foreign exchange 
necessary for imports in this group is made 
available by the Central Bank at the official 
rate of exchange. This group includes from 
50 to 60 percent of all imports, according 
to the Ecuadoran Minister of Economy. 

B. Useful Articles: Necessary foreign ex- 
change is made available at the official rate, 
subject, however, to a so-called “transitory 
monetary stabilization surcharge”’ of 5 sucres 
per U. S. dollar. Articles classified in this 
group, according to the Minister of Economy, 
account for approximately 30 percent of all 
imports. 

C. Luxury Articles: Foreign exchange must 
be purchased by importers in the free mar- 
ket, and imports in this group also are 
subject to the stabilization surcharge of 5 
sucres per dollar. 

No quantitative limitations are placed on 
the importation of articles in any one of 
the three groups outlined above; however, 
these groups combined are not all-inclusive, 
and a substantial number of articles are 
not specified. Furthermore, under the 
terms of law No. 1901, the importation of 
articles not included in the specified groups 
is prohibited. It is provided also that group 
C may be restricted or expanded according 
to the condition of the exchange market. 

3. The taxes which were shifted from ex- 
change transactions to import, export, and 
exchange permits by the terms of the decree 
of February 21, 1947, are retained intact 
Import and exchange permits, accordingly 
remain subject to a tax of 4 percent ad 
valorem plus 1 sucre per U. S. dollar, while 
exvort permits are assessed 2 percent ad 
valorem. 

Therefore, the effective rates of exchange 
in sucres per dollar for imports in the three 
frouns are as follows: Group A—15.04; group 
B—20.04; and group C—the free-market 
rate, plus 5 sucres (stabilization surcharge). 
4 percent ad valorem and 1 sucre (taxes) 

4. The former Office of Foreign Commerce 
(Direccién de Comercio Exterior) is abolished, 
and in its place the Central Bank is desig- 
nated as the control agency, through which 
all permits are issued, and which collects 
the various imposts. In addition, the Cen- 
tral Bank is authorized to intervene in the 
free-exchange market in order to stabilize 
the rate and discourage speculation. 

5. Imports exempted from the permit re- 
quirements and also from the payment of 
the surcharge and taxes include books and 
printed matter, samples valued at less than 
US840, temporary imports, replacements for 
lost or damaged shipments, gifts valued at 
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less than US8$40, machinery and materials 
imported into Ecuador by foreign interests 
as investments and destined for the develop- 
ment of national production, travelers’ bag- 
gage, and certain imports of foreign com- 
panies holding contracts with the Ecuadoran 
Government. 

The new measures became effective on 
June 6, 1947, and are to remain in force 
for a period of 2 years. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
12, 1947, for announcement of former con- 
trol measures. | 


French Equatorial 
Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Regulations: Creation of “Groupe- 
ments” for Coffee and Gum Exporters and 
Restriction on the Ezportation of Postage 
Stamps.—tThe following regulations (not 
previously published in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY) were issued in French Equatorial 
Africa at the end of 1945 

The creation of ‘“groupements” for coffee 
and gum exporters was approved by an order 
of November 13, 1945, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of French Equatorial Africa on 
December 1 

The Direction of the Commercial Exchange 
of French Equatorial Africa issued an an- 
nouncement, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of December 15, 1945, that the exporta- 
tion of postage stamps as a means of pay- 
ment is subject to a prior authorization by 
its Brazzaville Office and that a transfer of 
an equivalent amount of the value of the 
stamps to the local Exchange Office must be 
effected 

However, if the stamps of French Equa- 
torial Africa are used in a limited quantity 
for purposes of barter for other stamps of 
foreign countires, no export license is neces- 
sary, provided each consignment has the ap- 
proval of the General Direction of the Com- 
mercial Exchange 


French 
North Afric: 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cork and Cork Products: Changes in Ex- 
port-Taz Legislation in French Morocco 
Effective January 20, 1947, corkwood in 
boards, rough and treated, both graded and 
ungraded, was exempted from the export 
tax unless it had been held in stock on 
November 20, 1945, or was acquired between 
that date and January 30, 1947, by a decree 
of February 14, 1947, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel on March 7, according to a re- 
port from the American Consulate, Rabat 
yn May 20 

According to a decree of March 20, 1947 
the new rates of the export tax for virgin cork 
(no longer placed under the general heading 
of “ground cork"’) are as follows, in francs 
per metric ton (former rates in parentheses) 
Virgin cork, first quality, 1,800 (2,300); virgin 
cork, second and third quality, 1,200 (1,300); 
waste, shavings, and scrap, 1,800 (2,300); and 
manufactured cork, granulated, 1,750 (origi- 
nally 2,600, then reduced to 2,000); agglom- 
erated in sheets, 2,200 (originally 5,350, then 
reduced to 3,700) 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 14, 1946, and April 5, 1947, for the 
announcement and change in the export 
tax.) 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increased Mail Service Permitted.—Effec. 
tive June 15, 1947, mail service to all zones 
of Germany is further extended by the Post- 
master General’s Order No. 34758 of June 12, 
1947, published in the Postal Bulletin (Wash- 
ington) of June 17, 1947, to include the 
following: 

(a) Illustrated post cards, provided they 
are not of a profascist or subversive char- 
acter; 

(b) Commercial correspondence relating 
to and implementing such transactions as 
may be legal under laws and regulations of 
the Allied Control Authority, military gov- 
ernment law, and German law, provided that 
all external values resulting from any trans- 
actions shall accrue to the accounts of the 
respective military governments concerned 
Responsibility for compliance with these reg- 
ulations and laws will rest with the mailer 
The enclosure of checks, drafts, securities 
and currency in letters to civilians and to 
commercial firms in Germany remains pro- 
hibited 

Remittances in connection with any trans- 
actions which are to be concluded, together 
with correspondence respecting the final 
arrangements, should be handled in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the head- 
quarters of the respective military govern- 
ments 

Correspondence regarding Germany exter- 
nal assets, even if only of a simple informa- 
tional character, remains prohibited 

All other provisions of order No. 34018, ex- 
cept those relating to illustrated post cards 
and commercial correspondence, and all pro- 
visions of order No. 34536 remain in effect. 
(Orders No. 34018 and 34536 were published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 29 
and May 31, 1947, respectively.) 

Relative to permissible transactions, mili- 
tary government and German laws in force 
at present specify that all external credits 
resulting from German transactions with 
other countries shall be accredited to the ex- 
port-import account of the Allied military 
government concerned. Furthermore, Ger- 
man nationals are specifically prohibited 
from engaging in international correspond- 
ence relative to Germany's external assets 
even if such correspondence is only of an 
informative character, according to News of 
Germany, of May 29, 1947, published by the 
Press Control Branch of the Information 
Control Division OMGUS. Accordingly 
transactions which are conducted within 
these limits are possible 


- 
Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement With Switzerland Concerning 
Commercial Exchange and Transfer of Pay- 
nents Effective Correction In the item on 
the above subjec t appearing on page 19 (sec- 
ond column) of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
cf June 21, 1947, the last word in the last 
sentence should be “valid” instead of ‘‘void.” 


iu vr 
Hong Kone 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exchange and Trade Controls Applied to 
Imports from the United States, Canada, and 
the Philippines.—Notice of the abolition of 
the practice whereby open-market purchases 
of United States currency notes were per- 
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mitted to be used in Hong Kong to purchase 
letters of credit in payment for imports from 
the United States appeared in the May 17, 
1947, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
Official announcement of this change was 
made in Hong Kong by the Financial Secre- 
tary on April 17, 1947, as follows: 
EXCHANGE CIRCULAR No. 21 

Banks are advised that in future no special 
consideration will be given to applications 
for U. S. dollars for imports backed by cer- 
tificates to the effect that an equivalent 
amount of U. S. dollar notes or drafts have 
been sold to a bank Special consideration 
will only be given to importers who can pro- 
duce certificates from their bankers that they 
have sold export bills covering produce 
shipped to the U. S. A These certificates 
may only be used by the firm or person in 
whose name they are issued and banks are 
requested to take special care to ensure that 
the correct name of the exporter is enteied 
on the certificate 

Previously special consideration was given 
to firms or persons in possession of U. S 
dollar funds who applied for imports with 
the intention of encouraging the transit 
trade, and although no acticn was taken in 
1945 to require persons in possession of U.S 
dollar funds to surrender them, the Govern- 
ment have still such powers. It is an offense 
under the Defense (Finance) Regulations for 
any resident in Hong Kong to deal in foreign 
currencies, unless authorized to do so by the 
Government, and banks are requested to re- 
mind their constituents of this fact ag it 
seems to be the opinion of a large section 
of the public that tne possession of dollar 
funds, however acquired, gives the holder a 
right to the approval of import licenses 

Special arrangements may be made for the 
finance of genuine transit trade to non-ster- 
ling area countries where exchange is pro- 
vided by the importer in the country of des- 
tination. Applications should be submitted 
to my Office by letter 

Signed: C. G. S. FoLtows, 
Financial Secretary. 


Further reference was made to changes in 
the system of allocating exchange for im- 
ports from the United States, Canada, and 
the Philippines, in an announcement re- 
leased by the Hong Kong government on 
May 8, 1947: 

“1. The Government has decided to modify 
the system at present in force for allocating 
exchange for imports from the United States, 
Philippines, and Canada 

“2. The total volume of imports from these 
countries will be about the same as for the 
same period last year, but it is hoped that 
the proposed system, by giving importers 
advance notice of the exchange they will 
be allowed, will enable them to settle their 
business ahead, with the knowledge that 
there will be no difficulty about making 
payment 

“3. It is intended to give quotas for cer- 
tain classes of goods and these will be fixed 
by the Department of Supplies, Trade, and 
Industry, taking into account the total ex- 
change available for the particular com- 
modity and the previous trade in that com- 
modity done by the applicant 

“4. To avoid a multiplicity of applications 
for exchange for goods which probably can- 
not be considered, it has been necessary to 
draw up a proposed list of goods which are 
acceptable and for which applications will 
be entertained. A copy of this list is at- 
tached as Schedule A and Schedule B 

“5. Applications in the first instance 
should be submitted in writing to the De- 
partment of Supplies, Trade, and Industry 
showing 


(a) Quantity and value in United States 
dollars of articles required to be im- 
July 5, 1947 
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ported during the period June— 
December 1947. 

(b) Quantity and value in United States 
dollars of each of the articles given 
imported by them in any full year pre- 
war, those under Schedule A being 
kept separate from those under 
Schedule B. 

(c) A list of American and Canadian 
agencies held. 

(d) Where a firm has been established 
since the war, it should show: 

i. Date of registration 
ii. Capital—authorized and issued 
iii. Details as requested at (c). 


“6. The present schedules do not pretend 
to be comprehensive, and applications trom 
importers holding American and Canadian 
agencies for commodities not on the list at 
present will be considered. It is also hoped 
to expand the list by adding other articles 
deemed essential for Use in the colony, but 
importers should not apply unless they can 
put forward very strong justification in writ- 
ing for the import of these commodities. 

“7. Pending the final definition of these 
quotas applications for United States dollar 
exchange, etc., should be made in the usual 
way to the Financial Secretary. 











Experimental planting of cinchona 
(for quinine) near Hokow on the Yun- 
non-Annam border in China was recently 
reported a success, states the Chinese 
press. Among the types are ledgeriana, 
which is claimed to be a very fine variety, 
and succirubra. 








Schedule A: Building materials; wood (tim- 
ber); sanitary fittings; machinery and en- 
gines; machine tools; tools; tin plate; wire; 
iron and steel;, piping and pipes; spare parts 
for motor vehicles; rubber tires (new); re- 
frigerators; electric fans; mineral oil; para- 
fin wax and petroleum products; vegetable 
oils and fats; sewing machines; office ma- 
chinery and equipment; typewriters, calcu- 
lators, cash registers, filing cabinets, etc.; 
dyestuffs and tanning materials; industrial 
and manufactured chemicals; unmanufac- 
tured leaf tobacco; pharmaceutical and toilet 
preparations; razors and razor blades; paper, 
ink; periodicals and books; films unex- 
posed—all types; motion pictures; motion 
pictures (rented); piece goods; manufac- 
tured clothing; castor oil, colza; hempseed, 
Olive oil, coconut oil, etc.; essential oils; cit- 
ronella, sandalwood, ginger, peppermint, 
etc.; haberdashery; food; fresh fruit; tinned 
fruit; dried fruit 

Schedule B: Motor cars and trucks; ra- 
dios; tobacco and cigarettes; pipes; watches; 
coffee, and beverages (beer). 

Additional steps were taken by the Hong 
Kong government toward tightening the con- 
trol over foreign-currency assets when it an- 
nounced on May 24, 1947, that tin and wood 
oil may not be exported to North America 
or the Philippines unless the full amount ot 
exchange on the export of tin, and 25 per- 
cent of the foreign exchange value of ship- 
ments of wood oil are surrendered to an 
authorized bank at the official rate of ex- 
change. Exporters having unfulfilled con- 
tracts to ship tin and wood oil may apply 
for permission to complete such contracts, 
the American Consulate General, Hong Kong, 
reports 

It is anticipated that additional items, 
with varying percentages of exchange to be 
surrendered, will be announced from time 
to time 


Imports and Exports of Gold Prohibited. — 
In an order of May 12, published in the Hong 
Kong Government Gazette of May 16, 1947 
the Governor of the crown colony of Hong 
Kong, exercising the authority granted under 
an ordinance enacted in 1915, prohibited all 
imports and exports of gold unless author- 
ized by a permit from the Superintendent of 
Imports and Exports. In this order ‘“gold”’ 
means gold bullion, gold coin, or articles 
made wholy or partly of gold. 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Agreements Concluded With 
United Kingdom.—Three agreements on 
financial matters have been concluded be- 
tween Italy and the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade Journal, London, 
of April 25, 1947. 

The first agreement provides that trace 
and financial payments between the sterling 
area and Italy will be settled in sterlirg 
The Italian authorities will quote buying and 
selling rates for sterling and for the United 
States dollar which are related to one another 
at the Bank of England’s middle rate for the 
United States dollar of $4.03 to the pound. 

Italy has further undertaken to hold, in a 
central account at the Bank of England, a 
minimum balance of £10,000,000. Any sum 
on this account in excess of £10,C00,000 will 
be avaiable for current expenditure in any 
country. Sterling held in any other Italian 
account will be freely transferab!e to this 
central account (known as a “transferable 
account”). 

The second agreement refers to certain 
postliberation debts and claims. As regards 
United Kingdom claims of $132,000,000 in 
respect of military supplies and equipment 
made available to the Italian Armed Forces 
and of surplus stores and fixed assets handed 
over to the Italian Government, the agree- 
ment provides that: (a) These shall in part 
be set off against troop pay and other goods, 
services, etc., provided by the Italian author- 
ities to the British forces as from June 1, 1946 
(valued in all at £26,250,000); (6b) the Italian 
Government shall make payment of £8,000,- 
000, and (c) the remainder of the claim shall 
be waived. 

The third agreement refers to the release 
of Italian assets in the United Kingdom and 
payment of prewar debts. The United King- 
dom waived its right (under art. 79 of the 
Peace Treaty) to seize Italian property in 
the United Kingdom (value estimated at 
about £11,000,000) and, in return, the Italian 
Government is pledged to secure the early 
repayment of Italian prewar debts due to the 
United Kingdom, estimated at £7,000,000, by 
payment into a special account at the Bank 
of England the liquid Italian assets released 
by the British Government, and by providing 
any further sums required either through 
liquidation of other assets in the United 
Kingdom or out of its sterling holdings. 

The first two agreements are now in effect, 
and the third will become effective upon rati- 
fication by the Italian Government of the 
Peace Treaty 


Martinique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rum, Tafia, and Other Alcohols: Tem- 
porary Export and Consumption Tar In- 
creased.—The specific tax imposed in Mar- 
tinique on exports and consumption of 
rum, tafia, and other alcohols, temporarily 
replacing the manufacturing tax on these 
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products, was increased to 1,163 francs per 
hectoliter of 55° pure alcohol, by executive 
order No. 612, published in the Journal 
Officie] of Martinique, April 17, 1947. This 
tax was provisionally established in May 
1946, at the rate of 683 francs per hectoliter, 
to provide a fund called the “Caisse de 
Perequation” to be used in_ stabilizing 
prices of certain basic foodstuffs imported 
from foreign countries 

{See Commerce Reports of January 7, 1939 
and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
1944, for previous announcements. | 

Gasoline: Sea-Octroi Tax Increased —Th« 
rate of the sea-octroi tax imposed in Marti- 
nique on imports of gasoline was increased 
from 1.5 francs to 3.5 francs per liter, accord- 
ing to executive order No. 642, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Martinique, April 24 
1947 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ustoms Fees Reduced for Entrance « 

American Tourists’ Automobdiles.—A de-cre 
published in the Diario Oficial of Mexico on 
June 7. 1847, modifies article No. 389 of the 
Customs Law by reducing the fee for en- 
trance of automobiles of American touri:t 
into Mexico from 10 pesos to 50 centavos 
The decree became effective on date cf pub- 
lication 


Netherlands 


Economic Conditions 


EXPORTABLE Goops FOR 1947 


A tentative list of Netherland products 
that are expected to be available for ex- 
port during 1947 was published recently by 
the Netherlands Economic Information Serv- 
ice, an agency of the Ministry of Economics 
The agency points out that this list, which 
was prepared as of February 1, 1947, should 
not be considered complete and is subject t« 
subsequent revision 

The current list contains a larger number 
and a much wider range of products than 
were contained in a similar list published 
in 1946 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 
18, 1946), reflecting the improvement in the 
export-trade position of the Netherlands 

Copies of this list, as published by the 
Netherlands Information Services. are avail- 
able from the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or from the Office of 
International Trade. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C 


ADDITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR FOREIGN-TRADF 
PROMOTION ESTABLISHED 


As part of a general plan for the develop- 
ment of foreign trade of the Netherlands, 
a number of new organizations recently were 
established for this purpose by Netherlands 
business firms under the sponsorship of and 
in cooperation with the Netherlands Govern- 
ment agencies, according to reports from 
the United States Embassy, The Hague, and 
cfficial Netherlands sources. These organi- 
zations, which are listed below, are in addi- 
tion to those previously established for th> 
same purpose (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, February 1, 1947.) 

Netherlands Furniture-Erport Institute 
(NEMES).—This organization has been es- 
tablished to advertise abroad products of 
the Netherlands furniture industry, to pre- 
pare participation of member firms in ex- 
hibitions and fairs, to serve as an informa- 
tion center and as an agent in export trans- 
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actions, and to do research work with regard 
to new markets. Furniture exhibited in cer- 
tain fairs will not reveal the name of the 
individual manufacturer but will be shown 
collectively under the name of the Institute 
The main offices of this organization are 
located at Brugweg 86, Waddinxveen, Neth- 
erlands 

Sales Office for Chemical Products Sev- 
eral of the largest chemical enterprises in 
the Netherlands, among which are the Royal 
Netherland Salt Industries and the MEKOG 
(producers of nitrogen), while otherwise 
maintaining their independence, have estab- 
lished a combined sales office to serve export 
markets as well as the domestic market 
Furthermcre, this central organization will 
market products from other domestic and 
fore en chemical factories 


re 
Netherland Trade Center for Nort} Af- 


ica This organization has been established 
to safeguard Netherland trade interests in 
French and Spanish Morocco, Tangiers, Al- 


eria, and Tunisia. Offices to be opened at 
Casablanca will promote exports of Nether- 
land preducts to the above-named countries 
and attempt to obtain a share for Nether- 
land enterprises in various constructio? 
projects under consideration in these coun- 
tries. The Trade Center wi'l also cooperate 
with Netherland importers trying to bu 
products from the North African countries 
The Casablanca offices will be known a 
Centre Commercial Neerlandais.’ 


Newtoundland 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Controls Tightened.—Accordin 
to a report from the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board of Newfoundland, the tightening 
of foreign-exchange-control regulations an- 
nounced in Canada on May 23, as published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 14, 1947 

Iso applies to Newfoundland 

The regulations reduce from $100 to $10 
the amount of United States currency any 
Newfoundlander may take out of Newfound- 
land without a travel permit 

As is the case in Canada, travelers still 
may obtan up to $500 in United State: 
currency at banks, if travel permits are 
obtained 

The Newfoundland announcement was 
expected, in view of the common currency 
and currency regulations prevailing 
Canada and Newfoundland 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Limited Timber Exports Authorized —Lim- 
ited exports of certain types of timber for a 
period of 3 months, beginning July 15, 1947 
have been authorized by the President of 
the Philippine Republic Under the terms 
of the authorization, each company may ex- 
port not more than 20 percent of the quan- 
tity placed on the domestic market; no sawn 
lumber may be shipped cutside the coun- 
try; and only flitches at least 8 inches thick 
may be exported Domestic demand must 
be fully supplied at ceiling prices to be 
established by the Government; if the plan 
works acceptably, it may be extended by 
3-month periods 

An embargo on exports of lumber, tim- 
ber, and logs was instituted in August 1946 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY April 19 
1947, p. 31, for summary of export control 
regulations.) 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Understanding Reached Between the 
United States and Sweden Relative to Treat. 
ment of American Products Under the 
Swedish Quantitative Import Restrictions — 
An understanding has been reached between 
the United States and Sweden relative to 
the treatment of American commodities 
under the Swedish general import restric. 
tions established on March 15, 1947, accord. 
ing to an announcement issued on June 25 
by the Department of State Washington, 
D.C. The complete text of the official press 
release and accompanying memoranda igs 
given below 


(DEPARTMENT OF STATE RELEASE NO 
JUNE 25, 1947) 


The Department of State announces that 
an understanding has been reached between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Sweden, following conversations in Wash- 
ington, in connection with the problems 
arising out of the imposition of quantitative 
import restrictions by the Swedsh Govern- 
ment on March 15, 1947 This understand- 
ing, Which has taken the form of an exchange 
of memoranda between the two Govern- 
ments, deals with the broader aspects of the 
problems not covered by the statement of 
the Swedish Government of May 3, 1947 
which set forth the treatment to be accorded 
goods en route or on order at the time of the 
imposition of the import restrictions 

Under the terms of the present exchange 

of memoranda, the Government of Sweden 
unless otherwise agreed, undertakes to ad- 
minister the import controls so as to grant 
licenses to commodities listed in Schedule I 
of the Commercial Agreement between the 
United States and Sweden of 1935, and not 
on the unrestricted list, to an amount, for 
the pericd from January 1, 1947, to June 30, 
1948, equivalent to not less than 150 percent 
of the volume of like imports from the 
United States during 1946. The quantities 
of other restricted commodities licensed for 
mport will be determined in the discretion 
f Sweden Licenses will be issued without 
regard to the country of origin, thereby as- 
uring a degree of competition between alter- 
nate sources of supply Under certain cir- 
cumstances, however, where the over-all vol- 
ume cf Sweden's imports would otherwise be 
restricted without improving its multilateral 
payments pcssibilities, the Swedish Govern- 
ment may take into consideration the special 
payments situation which may exist with 
particular countries of origin in providing for 
supplementary imports 

The Swedish Government also agrees not 
to exclude entirely any commodity or class 
of commodities previously imported from the 
United States, and undertakes not to remove 
commodities from the unrestricted list with- 
out providing equitable transitional arrange- 
ments 

The Government of the United States on 
its part, realizing that the Swedish import 
restrictions were necessitated by the serious 
reduction in Sweden's reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange, agrees not to invoke the 
provisions cf Articles II and VII of the Com- 
mercial Agreement between the United 
States and Sweden of 1935 for a period of 12 
months 

Both Governments recognize that the 
Commercial Agreement between the United 
States and Sweden of 1935 remains in full 
force and effect, save as temporarily modi- 
fied in its operation under the existing clir- 
cumstances, and agree to review the situation 
within a period of 12 months 
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The text of the exchange of memoranda 


follows: 


(AIE-MEMOIRE FROM THE LEGATION OF 
SWEDEN TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 24, 1947) 


The Government of Sweden wishes to 
refer to the discussions which have recently 
taken place between its representatives and 
representatives of the Government of the 
United States of! America, concerning the 
problems, 1n relation to the Commercial 
Agreement between the United States of 
America and Sweden of May 25, 1935, which 
have arisen as a re ult of the imposition of 
quantitative import restrictions by the 
Swedish Government on March 15, 1947. 

1. During the course of these discussions 
the Swedish representatives have presented 
extensive information setting forth the seri- 
ous reduction in Sweden's reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange, and the resulting ne- 
cessity of imposing measures of control for 
the purpose of correcting this situation 

2. With respect to goods en route or on 
order at the time of the imposition of quan- 
titative import restrictions on March 15, 1947, 
the Government of Sweden, after consulta- 
tion with the United States Government, 
has announced that licenses will be granted 
for the import of all commodities which were 
placed under import restrictions on that 
date, provided that the Swedish importer 
when applying for an import license estab- 
lishes the following facts 

a. that a bona fide contract contemplat- 
ing delivery prior to October 1, 1947 had ‘been 
entered into, on or before March 15, 1947, 
and 

b. that the delivery in Sweden of the goods 
mentioned in the contract will be effected 
before October 1, 1947 

3. The Government of Sweden brings to 
the notice of the United States Government 
the statement of its support of the principle 
of unrestricted, multilateral trade on the 
basis of free competition and of those policies 
which have for their purpose the encourage- 
ment of this principle recently made in the 
official communiqué of May 12, 1947, regard- 
ing discussions between the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and other representatives of 
the Governments of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. The Swedish Government has offi- 
cially announced its desire that the quanti- 
tative restrictions upon imports, imposed by 
it on March 15, 1947, shall be of as short 
duration as possible. The Swedish Govern- 
ment also brings to the notice of the United 
States Government the Government Bill of 
May 30, 1947, in which it indicated its de- 
sire, due consideration being given to exist- 
ing trade agreements, to see an expansion of 
the volume and a development of the direc- 
tion of Swedish exports serving to redress 
Sweden’s international balance of payments 
at the earliest possible date. The Swedish 
Government has not at present any under- 
taking, and does not propose to enter into 
undertakings, that specific commodities will 
be delivered to specific countries unless such 
a policy should form part of a fair allocation 
among all importing countries of essential 
commodities in short supply 

4. During the period while the quantita- 
tive import restrictions remain in force, the 
Government of Sweden, which has taken 
note of the fact that the Government of the 
United States of America does not in rela- 
tion to Sweden restrict the free disposition 
of dollar earnings or assets, except as pro- 
vided for in the exchange of letters of March 
18 and 25, 1947, establishing the procedure 
for unblocking of Swedish assets in the 
United States, will continue to authorize all 
Current payments, including payments for 
imports and the transfer of earnings and 
remittances, and will limit such control of 
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foreign exchange as it may become necessary 
to maintain to the control of international 
capital movements. 

5. During the period while the quantita- 
tive restrictions upon imports remain in 
force the Government of Sweden when ad- 
ministering the controls will observe the fol- 
lowing principles: 

a. Commodities will be licensed without 
regard to the country of origin, except as 
stated below. 

b. In those instances where, during the 
period covered by the present arrangements, 
the above licensing principle would exert a 
restrictive influence on the over-all volume 
of international trade by reducing imports 
from areas experiencing a serious shortage of 
gold and/or convertible currencies in a way 
which would not improve Sweden's multi- 
lateral payments possibilities. Sweden in 
granting import licenses may take into con- 
sideration the special payments possibilities 
which may exist between Sweden and the 
country of origin 

c. Licenses will, unless otherwise agreed, 
be granted permitting the importation of 
commodities from the United States listed in 
Schedule I of the Commercial Agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Sweden of 1935, and not on the unrestricted 
list, to an amount, for the period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948, equivalent to 
not less than 150 percent of the volume of 
like imports from the United States during 
1946 

d. No commodity or class of commodities 
imported from the United States during the 
operatiton of the Commercial Agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Sweden of 1935 shall be entirely excluded 

e. No commodity now on the unrestricted 
list and imported from the United States 
during the operation of the Commercial 
Agreement between the United States of 
America and Sweden of 1935 shall be removed 
from that list without equitable transitional 
arrangements having been provided 

6. The Government of Sweden will place 
in cperation as of July 1, 1947, the system 
of administering the import controls en- 
visaged in this aide-memoire 

7. The Government of Sweden recognizes 
that the Commercial Agreement between the 
United States of America and Sweden of 
1935 remains in full force and effect, save for 
those temporary modifications in its Opera- 
tion provided for in this exchange of memo- 
randa 

8. If unforeseen developments require a 
tempcrary mcdification in the terms of the 
understanding embodied in this exchange 
of memoranda, and in any event before the 
expiration of this understanding on June 
30, 1948, the Government of Sweden agrees 
to review the situation with the Government 
of the United States of America for the pur- 
pose of considering such action as the cir- 
cumstances may demand 


(AIDE-MEMOIRE FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE TO THE LEGATION OF SWEDEN, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. JUNE 24, 1947) 


The Government of the United States of 
America refers to the Aide-memoire of the 
Government of Sweden, dated June 24, 1947, 
concerning the problems, in relation to the 
Commercial Agreement between the United 
States of America and Sweden of May 25, 
1935, which have arisen as a result of the 
imposition of quantitative import restric- 
tions by the Swedish Government on March 
15, 1947. The Government of the United 
States of America: 

1. Takes note of the extensive information 
presented by the representatives of the Swed- 
ish Government with respect to the serious 
reduction in Sweden's reserves of gold and 
convertible exchange indicating the necessi- 


ty of imposing measures to correct this situ- 
ation. 

2. Acknowledges the declaration made by 
the Government of Sweden of its adherence 
to the principle of unrestricted, multilateral 
trade on the basis of free competition, and 
takes note of the desire of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment that the quantitative restrictions 
upon imports imposed by it on March 15, 
1947, shall be of as short duration as possible: 

3. Takes note of the statements of the 
xovernment of Sweden with respect to the 
administration of the quantitative import 
restrictions; 

4. Agrees for the duration of the present 
arrangement not to invoke the provisions of 
Articles Il and VII of the Commercial Agree- 
ment between the United States of America 
and Sweden of 1935, in respect of the meas- 
ures taken cr to be taken by the Government 
of Sweden as set forth in its aide-memoire: 

5. Recognizes that the Commercial Agree- 
ment between the United States of America 
and Sweden of 1935 remains in full force 
and effect, save for those temporary modi- 
fications in its operation provided for in 
this exchange of memoranda; 

6. Agrees to review the situation with the 
Government of Sweden prior to July 1, 1948, 
for the purpose of considering such action 
as the circumstances may demand 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Export Quotas Granted to Swiss 
Watch Trade.—As a result of negotiations 
between representatives of the Swiss watch 
trade, the Federal Government, and the 
Swiss National Bank, additional export 
quotas totaling 137,000,000 francs were 
granted the Swiss watch trade, according to 
the foreign press. The forecast has been 
made that 1947 watch exports wiil not be 
less than the 1946 level. Although the 
Swiss watch industry is thus relieved of 
anxiety for the immediate future, further 
quotas of approximately 160,090,000 francs 
are necessary, in the opinion of the industry, 
in order to keep employment at its present 
level until the end of the year. The aban- 
donment of the entire quota system for 
exports is urged by the organizations of 
Switzerland's watch industry 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(Dated June 20, 1947) 


In an effort to halt price rises, the 
Uruguayan Congress was considering, in 
June, a bill to freeze prices of raw ma- 
terials and prime necessities for 90 days, 
at April 30, 1947, levels. 

Recent statistics indicate that al- 
though the areas sown in 1947 to corn, 
sunflower seed, and peanuts were 6, 12, 
and 7 percent less, respectively, than the 
areas shown in 1946, corn production will 
be 58 percent greater than in 1946; and 
peanut production 22 percent greater. 
Sunflower-seed production, however, is 
expected to be 8 percent less than in 1946. 
The duty-free importation of potatoes 
was authorized until November 30, in an- 
ticipation of a 20,000-metric-ton shcrt- 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of — : 
International Trade, Department of Commerce , 


Chemicals 


DYE Imports, AUSTRALIA 


Australian imports of dyes in the first 
half of the 1946-47 fiscal year advanced 
in value to £379,000, according to the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. In the corresponding period 
of 1945-46, they were worth £220,030. 


ANADIAN IMPORTS ADVANCE IN VALUE 


Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products in the first quarter of 1947 
advanced in value to $26,285 000, com- 
pared with $21,552,000 in the like period 
of 1946, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


PLANNED EXPANSION OF CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRY, COLOMBIA 


Chemical projects included in Colom- 
bia’s proposed economic-development 
program include the establishment of 
alkali plants at Zipaquira, Department of 
Cundinamarca, near important salt 
mines. These plants would permit ex- 
pansion of the country’s chemical in- 
dustry and furnish raw materials for the 
production of fertilizers. 

The possible exploitation of phosphate- 
rock deposits in the Commissariat of 
Goajira also is mentioned. 


CUBAN DEMAND FOR POTASSIUM SULFATE 


Cuba’s supplies of potassium sulfate 
for tobacco crops have been inadequate, 
according to growers. In 1946, the al- 
location was 900 tons, but’ this amount 
was insufficient, and much of it arrived 
too late for use in the 1946-47 season. 
For the 1947-48 crop, growers hope to 
obtain at least 1,500 tons of potassium 
sulfate by July or August. 


Caustic SODA AND CHLORINE PRODUCTION, 
Et SALVADOR 


A new plant to produce caustic soda 
and chlorine will be established in El 
Salvador and is expected to begin operat- 
ing during 1947. The machinery will be 
of United States origin. 

The provision of adequate supplies of 
caustic soda and chlorine will be of 
special advantage to domestic soap fac- 
tories and other plants using these mate- 
rials. 


INSECTICIDE CONSUMPTION, JAPAN 


Consumption of calcium arsenate in 
Japan increased in 1946 over the prewar 
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average, but use of other types of in- 
secticides was much lower. In 1946, 1,595 
metric tons of calcium arsenate weie 
used, compared with an average of 983 
tons in the period 1936-41. Lead-arse- 
nate consumption declined from 1,633 
tons annually in prewar years to 463 in 
1946 

The amount of derris consumed in 
1946 was 44 tons, whereas it had aver- 
aged 146 tons previously; nicotine sulfate 
dropped from 121 tons formerly to a low 
of 2.6 tons in 1946 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE AND IMPOR 
NEW ZEALAND 


me 


New Zealand’s 1947 fertilizer program 
calls for approximately 400,000 tons of 
phosphate rock and 80,000 tons of sulfur 
for the manufacture of approximately 
700,000 tons of superphosphate. Most oi 
the phosphate rock will be obtained from 
Nauru and Ocean Islands, although som 
will come from North Africa, and basic 
slag is being imported from Belgium 

It is expected that farmers will recciv 
substantially larger allotments of super- 
phosphate in 1947 than were available in 
the past several years. Government of- 
ficials state that increased fertilizer 
rations are necessary if food-production 
goals set for this year are to be met 


VALUE OF IMPORTS INCREASED, PERU 


Peruvian imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals in the 1l1-month period 
January—November 1946 advanced in 





Opportunity To Submit Bids for 
Construction of Fishing-Craft 
Basin. Portugal 


Plans to construct a basin for small fishing 
craft at Pedrouces, on the north bank of the 
Fagus River. 3 miles from the center of Lisbon 
Portugal, have beer 
eral Administration of the Port) of Lisbor 
Estimated to cost $3,000,000, the project. in 


announced bv the Gen 


volves reclaiming an area now under water 

Information on contract terms and drawings 
and specifications may be obtained from. the 
Administracao Geral do Porto do Lisboa, dos 
Servicos de Engenharia, Avenida 24 de Julho 
96-J, 1°, Lisbon, Portugal, upon payment of 
2,500 escudos (approximately $100) 

Bids will be opened October 7, 1947, at 3 
p. m., at the office of the Administracao, Cais 
do Sodre. Lisbon \ deposit of 1,500,000 es 
cudos (approximately $60,000) must accom 
pany all bids, the total deposit to be equal to 
9 percent of the aggregate value of the contract. 


. 





value to $3,702,000 from $2,352,000 in the 
like period of 1945 


FHOSPHATE-ROcCK IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portuguese imports of phosphate rock 
in the period January—November 1946 
were much larger than those in 1945 or 
in prewar years. They amounted to 229 - 
160 metric tons, worth $4,182,490. In 
1945, imports totaled 123,857 tons, valued 
at $2,382.680, whereas in 1939 they 
amounted to 121,652 tons, worth $675,440 


SWISS EXPORTS ADVANCE IN VALUE 


Swiss exports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products in March 1947 ad- 
vanced In value to $11,362,009 from 
$9,706,000 in February, according to the 
foreign press. Dyes showed the largest 
increase—$736,000 

Exports of industrial chemicals in- 
creased in value from $1,472,000 to 
$1. 817,000 


CHEMICAL ImMporTs, U. K 


The United Kingdom's largest supplier 

of chemicals and related products in the 
first quarter of 1947 was the United 
States, from which imports totaled £1,- 
192,000. The next largest source was 
Belgium, which accounted for £510,506 
worth Imports from Germany, the 
principal prewar source, were valued at 
£167,053 and consisted mostly of potas- 
sium compounds 


Construction 


NEw FLour MILL PLANNED, CUBA 


Construction of a flour mill to cost $6,- 
000,000 and have a capacity of 150,000 
bags of flour monthly is reported to be 
planned in Habana, Cuba 


IRRIGATION AND OTHER PROJECTS, LEBANON 


Drinking water is to be brought to 
hundreds of isolated villages in distant 
districts of Lebanon, particularly in 
Jebel Amel, under a £5,000,000 project, 
the work on which will extend over a 
5-year period. 

The Public Works Department has 
even greater plans for irrigation projects 
Work on the Yammounch, in the Bekaa, 
will be terminated this year, and that 
on the Kasmich, between Tyre and S:don, 
in 1948 

Important credits earmarked for Gov- 
ernment buildings provide for the con- 
struction of a post and telegraph build- 
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Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


TEA PRODUCTION AND Exports, CEYLON 


Tea production in Ceylon in 1946 
totaled 280,411,248 pounds, according to 
official figures. Domestic consumption 
amounted to between 15,000,000 and 20,- 
000,000 pounds. Production of tea in the 
1947 and 1948 crop years is estimated at 
more than 290,000,000 pounds a year. 

At the beginning of May there were no 
tea stocks at ports or on estates up- 
country. Because of present prices and 
demand, tea is shipped to Colombo auc- 
tions and exported immediately after 
sale. Ample shipping space was avail- 
able for tea exports. 

The United Kingdom contracted for 
03,500,000 pounds of tea for 1947. The 
Tea Commissioner will pass on grades 
and quality of tea shipped on this con- 
tract and will arrange shipping and 
financing. All control was abolished on 
the remainder of the tea crop, and if 
prices hold up, production is expected to 
be at high levels for the next few years. 


COFFEE, EXPORTS, GUATEMALA 


Exports of coffee from Guatemala in 
1946 amounted to 829,272 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each ,valued at $20,383,271, as 
compared with an average of 820,994 
bags, valued at $13,419,000, in the 5-year 
period 1941-45, and an annual average 
of 774,831 bags, valued at $8,968,198, in 
the period 1936—40. 

During 1946, the United States received 
83.3 percent of Guatemalan coffee ex- 
ports; Canada, 8.4 percent; Sweden, 6.7 
percent; and other countries 1.6 percent. 

Coffee prices averaged 18.6 cents per 
pound through 1946, as compared with an 
average of 15.7 cents for 1945. Although 
coffee prices were up an average of 18 
percent over prices in 1945, the volume 
of shipments was down 3 percent. This 
decrease was caused by the holding back 
of coffee in anticipation of higher prices 
during the rising market of the second 
half of 1946. 


INDIA’S TEA EXPORTS 


The Indian export allotment of tea for 
the fiscal year 1947-48 will be 413,902,349 
pounds, according to a declaration of the 
Central Government. 

This tea allotment represents 108 per- 
cent of India’s standard export figure, 
as against 125 percent permitted by the 
International Tea Committee. 

The Government of India wants to es- 
tablish Calcutta as a world tea center. 
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Major tea interests have agreed that Cal- 
cutta could be developed into the most 
important tea city in the world. This 
scheme would involve the expansion of 
warehouse facilities in Calcutta. 

In prewar years a substantial propor- 
tion of the tea grown in India was sold 
at London auctions. Should Calcutta 
become the tea center, a much larger 
proportion, if not all Indian tea, will be 
sold in auctions held in India. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND EXpoRTs, TAIWAN 
(FORMOSA) 


Tea output in Taiwan is still retarded 
as a result of wartime neglect of planta- 
tions when export markets were cut off, 
and also because of the partial conver- 
sion of growing areas to the production 
of foodstuffs. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry assesses total damage to tea 
plantations in Taiwan at 50 percent. A 
further deterring factor stressed by the 
Government results from internal price 
maladjustments in relation to the export 
price of tea. Prior to the war, 1 pound 
of fresh leaf tea would net to the farmer 
a purchasing power equivalent to 1 pound 
of rice, whereas it now requires more 
than 3 pounds of tea leaf to provide a 
return equal to 1 pound of rice. Asa 
consequence, farmers tend to concen- 
trate on the production of rice or dry- 
land food crops. Fertilizer for produc- 
tion of tea and other crops is in short 
supply. Shortages of packing materials 
also are hindering the preparation of 
Taiwan teas for export. 

Tea production in 1947 is unofficially 
estimated at 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
pounds. About 20,000,000 pounds is es- 
timated for 1948. One trade source esti- 
mated that by 1949 tea production will 
exceed 23,000,000 pounds, about equal to 
the 1935-40 average, but the amount 
processed for export will depend upon 
the market demand at that time. 

Trade estimates of Taiwan tea stocks 
available for export vary. One source 
estimated that as of April 20, 1947, 663,- 
960 pounds of black tea and 327,360 
pounds of oolong were in stock. Another 
source has estimated exportable stocks 
at 150,000 pounds of oolong tea, and no 
black tea, all of which is 1946 production. 
This source stated that in mid-May 
1,500,000 pounds of black tea from the 
1847 new green leaf crop would be avail- 
able for immediate export. 

A third source estimated pre-1947 tea 
stocks (from 1946 and perhaps earlier 
crop years), including Government 
stocks, at 675,000 pounds of black tea and 
675,000 pounds of oolong tea, all at 
Taipei. The same source estimated 1947 
exportable stocks on hand early in May 
at 750,000 pounds of pouchong, 750,000 
pounds of black tea, and 100,000 pounds 
oolong. Of these stocks from 1947 pro- 
duction, 80 percent is stated to be up- 


country. There is ample transportation 
available in Taiwan for the prompt ship- 
ment of upcountry stocks to the port of 
export. 


Fish and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Production of fish and shellfish in 
Chile in 1946 totaled 61,000 metric tons, 
an increase of 30 percent over the pre- 
ceding year’s catch of 47,000 tons, and 
55 percent more than the output of 
39,000 tons in 1944. A probable further 
increase in production is likely for 1947. 

Exports are expected to show an in- 
crease in 1947 over the 1,666 metric tons 
shipped in 1946. 


Fruits 
BANANA SHIPMENTS, GUATEMALA 


During 1946, exports of bananas from 
Guatemala totaled 10,649,313 stems, 
weighing 243,952 tons, and valued at $8,- 
687,588. The volume of shipments 
(based on weight) was up 14 percent over 
1945, and total values showed an in- 
crease of 47 percent. 

Banana shipments reached a new high 
in 1946, principally because of heavy 
buying by independents. Strong mar- 
ket demand in the United States en- 
abled these buyers to accept and ship 
small-sized bananas of inferior quality, 
produced principally from banana plants 
grown for shade on coffee plantations. 
All kinds of bananas, regardess of 
weight, quality, or degree of ripeness, 
were shipped during 1946. 

The average declared value for all 1946 
banana shipments was at the rate of 
81.5 cents per stem, or $35.61 per ton. 

Of the bananas shipped from Guate- 
mala during 1946, 97 percent (calculated 
on basis of reported weights) were con- 
signed to the United States. The re- 
maining 3 percent was consigned to the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Canada, 
and Mexico. 


Grain and Products 
PRODUCTION AND SALES, GUATEMALA 


Guatemalan rice production in 1946 
is estimated at 12,000,000 pounds of 
cleaned rice. The Government ceiling 
for wholesale prices on cleaned rice was 
fixed at $9 per hundredweight through- 
out the year. Actual prices remained at 
or near the ceiling, seldom dropping be- 
low $8 per hundredweight. 

During the second quarter of 1946 the 
Office of Economic Stabilization im- 
ported $561,207 pounds of rice in an ef- 
fort to force retail prices down. This 
importation and local sales at 5 to 6 cents 
per pound had little or no effect on the 
demand for locally produced rice, be- 
cause the rice sold by the Government 
was inferior to Guaternalan rice. The 
quantity offered for sale (about 4 percent 
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of local production) was not large 
enough to bring about the price reduc- 
tions desired. 

Corn production for 1946 was esti- 
mated at 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 bushels. 
Only negligible quantities were imported 
during 1946. 

Wheat production for 1946 is estimated 
at 500,000 bushels. Prices received for 
wheat, delivered at local mills, averaged 
$4 per hundredweight. 


Sugars and Products 


CosTA Rica’s INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The sugarcane industry is one of Costa 
Rica’s leading economic activities. Cane 
is processed into “plantation-white” 
grade sugar by 19 mills, into crude, brown 
sugar (dulce) by many small establish- 
ments called trapiches, and is used to a 
minor extent unprocessed as cattle fod- 
der. Molasses, a byproduct, is distilled 
into alcohol or fed to livestock. 

In the 1945-46 season, the white-sugar 
mills produced 7,425 metric tons of 
plantation-white sugar, as compared 
with 7,886 metric tons in the 1944-45 
season. There has been a steady decline 
in output since the 1941-42 season when 
16,030 metric tons were produced. 

Sugar output declined because of labor 
dislocations and higher labor costs, 
especially in 1943, when the Labor Code 
was enacted. Several mills and their ad- 
jacent cane properties were expropriated 
from Axis owners in 1942 and 1943, caus- 
ing interruptions until they could be 
placed in other competent hands. Price 
controls, although bearing upon the 
white-sugar mills, did not apply to dulce 
manufacture ‘except for a period in 
1945), hence, because of the price ad- 
vantage, growers at times took cane to 
the trapiches that would otherwise have 
gone to the mills. 

In 1940 and 1941 imports amounted to 
5,136.7 tons, valued at $204,288, and 
479.2 tons, valued at $22,621, respectively. 
In 1942 and 1943, there was little sugar 
imported, but exports totaled 2,135.1 tons, 
valued at $160,580, and 504.9 tons, valued 
at $35,488, respectively. In 1944 the out- 
put apparently was sufficient for the 
country’s requirements. However, short- 
ages were evident in 1945 and the greater 
part of 1946, and 7,222.8 tons, valued at 
$974,363, were imported in 1945, and 
3,396.2 tons in the first 9 months of 1946. 


PRODUCTION IN GUATEMALA 


Production of white sugar in Guate- 
mala in 1946 amounted to 521,200 quin- 
tals (1 Spanish quinta]=101.43 pounds). 
There were no exports, and imports were 
negligible. 

Because of a shortage, sugar was ra- 
tioned at a retail ceiling price of 6 cents 
per pound during 1946. 

It is estimated that sugarcane acreage 
in 1947 will be increased but that produc- 
99 
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tion will be no more than enough to meet 
increasing local demands. 

Estimated production of panela (crude 
brown sugar) during 1946 amounted to 
671,000 quintals. Prices of panela ex- 
ceeded those of white sugar during 1946, 
this being attributed partly to the fact 
that large quantities of panela are used 
in the making of rum, or “‘aguardiente,” 
as it is called in Guatemala. 


Furs 


EXPORTS OF Raw Furs, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Declared exports of raw furs from 
Tientsin, China, to the United States 
during the first quarter of 1947 included: 
Kid, 34,295 pieces; kolinsky, 10,639; lamb, 
10,646; miscellaneous, 200. 


General Products 


HANDICRAFT INDUSTRY, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


A handicraft industry has been estab- 
lished in New Brunswick, Canada, under 
the sponsorship of the Department of 
Industry and Reconstruction, of the Pro- 
vincial government. 

Equipment for teaching wood-turning, 
hand-woodworking, cutting and polish- 
ing small stones, leatherwork, rug-hook- 
ing, floor- and table-loom weaving, spin- 
ning and vegetable dyeing of yarns, has 
been installed. Students ‘numbering 
700 or more during the winter of 1946-47) 
usually have definite plans for estab- 
lishing a small industry, although some 
few take up the work as a hobby. 

The instruction is individual and, in 
addition to the regular training carried 
on at Alexander College, University of 
New Brunswick, the handicraft division 
cooperates with large stores and gift 
shops so that when a student is ready 
to begin business a sizeable order has 
been obtained for him. 

Traveling instructors also are em- 
ployed by the handicraft division of the 
college. These instructions teach hand- 
icraft projects to be carried on in home, 
school, church, or club. Instructions 
will be sent to any group of 10 persons 
in any section of the Province who desire 
to learn any one of the projects. 

A complete set of tools is purchased by 
the student, but no charge is made for 
the instruction. 

The major purpose of establishing this 
industry is economic, although the tech- 
nical and cultural aspects of the craft 
are an integral part of the industry 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Bristle exports to the United States 
from Tientsin, China, during May 1947 
totaled 213,895 pounds valued at US$1,- 
004,264, as compared with 452,215 
pounds valued at US$2,065,672 in April. 


The average value of May exports. 
packed ready for shipment, was US$4.69 
per pound, compared with the April 
average of US$4.37. 

Although some lots of bristles were 
sold early in May, new business has been 
brought to a standstill by the sharp rise 
in local prices in sympathy with black- 
market rates for United States notes ang 
drafts (approximately CNC$25,000 to 
US$1) and with general commodity 
prices. Dealers are making an effort to 
hold on to their stocks until the Chinese 
dollar is again revalued or export contro] 
prices are modified, but may be forced 
by financial commitments and mount- 
ing interest charges to lower their prices 
more nearly to the _ foreign-market 
levels. 

In New York, the price for the stand- 
ard 55-case assortment remained un- 
changed at US$6.25; the price for the 
special ‘short) 55-case assortment de- 
clined from US$4.25 at the close of April 
to a current price of US$4. 

In the Tientsin market, the standard 
55-case assortment touched a high of 
CNC$140,000 per catty (1.3 pounds) and 
business was done at CNC103,000 early 
in the month; the special (short) 55-case 
assortment advanced from about CNC- 
$65,000 at the close of April to a high 
of CNC$100,000 per catty during May 
and closed at about CNC$85,000 with 
little business in prospect. 

The sizes and assortments of bristles 
shipped to the United States market in 
May 1947 were as follows, c. i. f. or ec. 
and f. New York: 


Number Price range 


Size or assortment of cases (U.S. dollars) 
2u%,°" 214 0. 85 to 1, 27 
2! 33 1. 72 
2%,°’ 25 3. 20 to 3. 50 
214"’ to 3%' 4) 3.15 
214°" to 314’ 

2%" to 3%" 

3 

31,"" to 6’ 

4 30 4.48 to 5.35 

4"’ to 43, 

2" to S°" 15 9, 20 

26-case (21',’’ to 4’’) 98 2. 60 to 3. 30 

43-case (23,’’ to 6’’) 172 4.12 to 5. 60 

55-long (21,’’ to 514"') 824 9. 15 to 7. 90 

55-short (2!,’’ to 6’’) 496 3.00 to 5. 15 
Total 1, 947 


NEW MATCH FACTORY PLANNED FOR NEW 
ZEALAND 


A new match factory is planned for 
New Zealand by a new company, and a 
complete plant has been offered to the 
company by an Australian firm. The 
plant offered has a capacity of 240,000 
gross boxes per annum when working one 
shift. Waste from New Zealand mills 
will be used, and chemical raw materials 
will be purchased in Australia. 

The combined output of the two match 
factories already established in New Zea- 
land has been insufficient to meet do- 
mestic requirements. In 1946 approxi- 
mately 219,000 gross boxes of matches, 
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valued at £NZ75,966, were imported from 
Sweden, Canada, and the United States. 
(1 New Zealand pound US$3.22). 


Leather and 
Products 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


From January 1 to May 16, 1947, Ar- 
gentina exported 1,308,000 cattle hides, 
372,000 calfskins, 69,000 horsehides, 1,132 
bales of sheepskins, and 1,908 bales of 
goatskins. In the corresponding period 
of 1946 exports included 1,102,000 cattle 
hides, 374,000 calfskins, 131,000 horse, 
hides, 18,146 bales of sheepskins, and 
745 bales of goatskins. 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF TANNING EXTRACTS 


During the first 4 months of 1947 Ar- 
gentina exported 71,691 metric tons of 
quebracho extract and 1,191 tons of urun- 
day extract, as compared with shipments 
of 90.414 tons of quebracho extract in 
like months of 1946. These totals in- 
clude quantities of Paraguayan que- 
bracho extract shipped through Argen- 
tina in transit. ; 

Approximately 8,401 metric tons of 
quebracho extract were consumed in Ar- 
gentina during the first 4 months of this 
year. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


Exports of lumber and related prod- 
ucts from New Zealand during 1945 and 
1946 were as follows: 


Logs and flitche 12, 000 38, S41 
Lumber, rough sa 
Beechwood 6. 671 649. 0438 
Kauri 2 (MK) 12. 497 
White pine 7, 607 W171 
Rimu 690,339 2,614, 984 
ital 75, OSO tO1, O04 
Other 570. (46 1, 667, SY 
Lumber, sawn dressed 
Kaur 16, 949 11, 185 
Other SOS SU] 
Lumber for boxe 
Pine 1. O54, 687 OO7. 34 


Other 104, 620 514 O51 
1 superficial foot ipproximately | board foot 


Costa Rican EXporTs AND IMPORTS 


Exports of logs and lumber from Costa 
Rica during 1946 totaled 10,246 metric 
tons valued at $498,000, compared with 
2,689 metric tons valued at $210,000 in 
1945. These exports in 1946 accounted 
for 3.5 percent, by value, of total exports, 
and were the fifth most important export 
commodity group 
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Much of the forest exploitation an- 
ticipated for 1946 did not get under 
way. Several large-scale operations are 
planned for 1947 and later. It is expected 
that plans for exploiting timber reserves 
in jungle areas on both coasts will mate- 
rialize, at least partially in 1947. Some of 
the best timber forest is located in re- 
mote areas and is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Government. Although 
United States lumber interests have 
negotiated for concessions, the Costa 
Rican Administration has refrained from 
making decisions until a new basic 
forestry law could be enacted, since these 
decisions are subject to legislative review. 

Production for export is expected to be 
substantial in 1947, if exploitation plans 
get under way and if demand from the 
United States continues. Assuming that 
prices do not fall sharply, the 1947 ex- 
ports may approach a value of $1,600,000. 

Lumbermen in Costa Rica report that 
the chief handicaps to an increased ex- 
port trade are the following: Legal dif- 
ficulties encountered in obtaining con- 
cessions; lack of roads or railways in the 
most promising timber areas; and high 
freight rates for shipping lumber from 
that country. 

The Costa Rican Congress has before 
it a new basic forestry bill, which, if 
enacted as presently drawn up, would 
place an export tax on lags and lumber, 
institute certain conservation measures, 
and limit concessions on public lands. 

Imports of wood and cork products 
during 1945 were valued at $259,562, ac- 
cording to recently revised data, repre- 
senting approximately 1 percent of the 
total value of imports. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN IMPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Imports of injectable penicillin into 
Belgian Congo during the first 4 months 
of 1947 amounted to 3,884,250,000 Ox- 
ford units. During the same period, im- 
ports of other penicillin preparations 
amounted to 10,000,000 Oxford units. 

Of total imports of penicillin products 
amounting to 3.894,250,000 Oxford units, 
the United States accounted for 3,213,- 
000,000 units and England 681,250,000 
units. 

Throughout 1946, imports of paren- 
teral penicillin (injectable) into the Bel- 
gian Congo amounted to 5,814,000,000 
Oxford units. Imports of other penicil- 
lin products were 15,000,000 units. In 
1946 the United States was the source of 
5,115,000,000 units; England, 530,000,000 
units; the Union of South Africa, 134,- 
000,000 units; and Canada, 50,000,000 
units. 

Information is not available as to the 
value of these imports, inasmuch as 


medicines are entered free of duty, and 
the Customs Office keeps no records of 
values. 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM CHINA 


Declared exports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations from China 
to the United States increased in value 
from US$109,397 in March 1947 to 
US$327,155 in April, an advance of al- 
most 200 percent. 

During April 1947, declared exports of 
Ephedra vulgaris from Tientsin, China, 
to the United States amounted to 56,039 
pounds, with a value of $10,251. 


IPECAC EXPorTs, COSTA RICA 


In 1946 Costa Rica exported 15 metric 
tons of ipecac root, valued at $105,000. 
This root ranked sixth in value among 
the commodities exported in that year. 
Exports of ipecac in 1945 amounted to 
6.5 tons, valued at $29,830. 


GUATEMALA’S EXPORTS OF CINCHONA BARK 
INCREASE 


The value of Guatemala’s exports of 
cinchona bark advanced to $134,396 in 
1946 from only $32,517 in the preceding 
year. The total volume in 1946 was 495 
short tons, of which about 97 percent 
went to the United States. 

Exports expanded because of the ex- 
traction program conducted by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation (U.S.) 
on Finca El Porvenir in the western part 
of Guatemala. 


RESEARCH TO BE CONDUCTED BY NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF HEALTH, JAPAN 


The National Institute of Health in 
Japan, directly controlled by the Minis- 
try of Health and Welfare, was estab- 
lished recently. This organization, sim- 
ilar to the National Institute of Health 
(Public Health Service) in the United 
States, will conduct research in fields of 
medicine and carry out biologic assays 
under a new biologic control and stand- 
ards system. 

Research men from all centers in Ja- 
pan will be invited to join a permanent 
staff in carrying out research on special 
projects. The program includes proj- 
ects to be initiated on Ekiri, Japanese 
encephalitis, murine and epidemic 
typhus, tuberculosis control with strep- 
tomycin. 


PRODUCTION OF PAPAIN, TANGANYIKA 


In Tanganyika an active market and 
steadily rising prices in the early part 
of 1947 stimulated the production of 
papain. Although the wartime restric- 
tion on planting papaws is still in force, 
permission to plant is issued freely on the 
condition that specified acreages of food 
crops have been planted and will be 
maintained throughout the life cycle of 
the papaw plantings. There is wide in- 
terest in this product. 








Naval Stores, 
Waxes, and Resins 


ROSIN AND TURPENTINE PRODUCTION AND 
Stocks, INDIA 


Rosin production in India in the fourth 
quarter of 1946 amounted to 1,962 long 
tons, a decrease of 721 tons from that in 
the preceding quarter. Stocks on Decem- 
ber 31 totaled 2571 tons—78 tons less 
than on September 30. 

Turpentine production in the Decem- 
ber quarter was 400 tons, and stocks at 
the end of the period amounted to 487 
tons. Production declined 17 tons, but 
stocks were 83 tons greater than at the 
end of the September quarter. 


PHILIPPINE PRODUCTION OF GuM COPAL 


Prewar production of gum copal in the 
Philippines was estimated at about 1,500 
tons annually. In the period July 1946- 
March 1947, output totaled 530 metric 
tons, but it is expected that production 
will increase steadily. 

Although gum copal is found practi- 
cally throughout the Republic, more than 
90 percent comes from four Provinces— 
Palawan, Quezon (formerly Tayabas), 
Camarines Sur, and Davao. 


7 . 
Oils 
WHALE- AND FISH-OIL PRODUCTION, 
NORWAY 


The Norwegian 1946-47 whaling sea- 
son ended April 7, 1947, with a reported 
total production of 155,000 metric tons 
of whale and sperm oil. Production of 
whale oil in the 1945-46 season totaled 
86,400 tons. 

Three new floating factories are re- 
ported to be in the process of construc- 
tion. One is being built in Sweden, 
another in Denmark, and the third in 
Egland. The first two are expected to 
be ready for the 1947-48 whaling season 
and the other a year later. 

Production of herring oil in the 1947 
season is officially estimated at from 
17,000 to 18,000 metric tons. This is a 
conservative estimate as the early catch 
was abnormally high, and the oil-proc- 
essing factories have been operating at 
full capacity. Earlier estimates had in- 
dicated a strong possibility of a total 
production of 20,000 tons. The 1946 pro- 
duction totaled about 14,000 tons. 

The catch of codfish during the 1947 
season was above average. Oil produc- 
tion for the period January 1 to April 
26, 1947, was reported at 105,820 hecto- 
liters (1 hectoliter=26.4 gallons). Me- 
dicinal cod-liver-oil production is ex- 
pected by the officials in the Ministry 
of Fisheries to reach 12,000 metric tons 
for the current year. Last year’s output 
was reported at 10,000 tons. 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


PAINT AND VARNISH EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of paint and var- 
nish advanced in value to $1,939,000 in 
the 4-month period January-April 1947, 
compared with $1,070,000 in the like 
period of 1946, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. Exports of 
these products in the first 4 months of 
1938 were worth $302,000. 


PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Production of paint, lacquer, and var- 
nish in the United States Zone of Ger- 
many in the four quarters of 1946 
amounted to 1,906, 2,818, 2,980, and 2,774 
metric tons, respectively. 

The January 1947 monthly output was 
1,452 tons, and February 1,361 tons. Pro- 
duction in March advanced to 1,809 tons. 


INDUSTRY'S VOLUME OF BUSINESS, PERU 

The Peruvian paint industry’s volume 
of business in 1946 advanced 10 or 15 per- 
cent from that in the preceding year, the 
increase occurring principally in the last 
half of the year. At the beginning of 
1946, raw materials, except linseed oil 
and lithopone, were in fairly good supply 
but later became more difficult to obtain. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


IMPORTS AND BUNKER DELIVERIES OF PROD- 
UCTS, ALGERIA 


Imports of petroleum and fuel oil 
delivered into ships’ bunkers during the 
years 1945 and 1946 were as follows (in 
barrels) : 


Gasoline 497,797 | 1,129,039 
Kerosene. 12 301, 235 
Lubricants 45, 125 90, 168 
Gas oil 199, 742 282, 337 
Fuel oil. - 120, 654 488, 754 
Road oil 23, 758 137, 068 
Paraffin 2, 260 2,15 
Vaseline 177 ‘ 
Tota RRO AD 4 x4 
Bunker 
Fi 304, OF 


CANADIAN OIL OPERATIONS 


Production of crude oil in Canada 
continued to decline during the first 
quarter of 1947, while consumption and 
imports of petroleum and products rose 
appreciably above the levels of the pre- 
ceding year. Exploratory work was 
maintained during the first quarter de- 


spite the unfavorable weather, and by 
the end of March three wells had been 
completed in the new Leduc field, with 
a fourth still drilling. About 3 square 
miles of the field has been proved. 

Canadian-oil operations during the 
first quarter of 1946 and 1947 were as 
follows (all figures in barrels unless 
otherwise indicated) : 


January-March 


1946 1947 


Crude-oil production 


1, 954, 156 1, 734, 17¢ 
Natural-gas production 


cubic feet 15, 498, 866 | 17, 474, 150 
Drilling activity in Alberta 
Licenses issued... n.a 29 
Wells completed n.a 19 
Footage drilled. n.a 77, 584 
Crude-oil im ports 10, 628, 932 | 12, 924, 663 
Refined-product imports (pé 
troleum fuels only 955, 645 2, 349, 966 
Refinery output 13, 449, 003 14, 986, 743 
Domestic consumption 
Naphtha specialt ic 210, 397 221, 733 
Aviation gasoline . 113, 571 149, 935 
Motor gasoline 5, 277, 117 5, 373, 856 
Tractor distillate 122, 752 44,743 
Kerosene and stove o1l_. 899, 405 1, 804, 209 
Light fuel oils 2, 393, 330 4, 392, 439 
Heavy fuel oils , 765, 185 4, 320, 047 
Total fuel consum ptior 12,781,757 | 16, 306, 962 


DENMARK’S IMPORTS 


Imports of crude oil and products into 
Denmark during 1945 and 1946 were as 
follows (in barrels): 


Cr 45, 832 156, 184 
(ia 207, 373 2, O50, 743 
Ker 1H, 384 321, 2K 
Gas and ID 504, 196 2, 150, SO 
I lua SS, 431 319, 414 
] or 4 8H. 779 302, 81 
Wi 1, 586 71,3 

Aspha 17, O8Y 245, 93 


CRUDE-OIL PRODUCTION, IRAN 


The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. produced 
19,200,000 metric tons of crude oil dur- 
ing 1946, or approximately 145,267,200 
barrels. Production during January 
1947 was 1,640,000 tons, compared with 
1,695,000 tons in December 1946 


PRODUCTS MARKETED IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The volume of petroleum products 
marketed in the Netherlands during the 
last 6 months of 1945 and the year 1946 


was as follows (in barrels) 
| Ly } 
4 

\I i 4 4, 500 
K S44 43, 25 
Gias and I) & 250 » 1090.7 
Fuel oil 39. 080 2 504, 150 
Bunker ¢ 99, 200 

Tota S33 P| 10). O80, 860 


U. K.’s TRADE 
The petroleum trade of the United 
Kingdom during the first quarter of 1946 
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and 1947 is summarized in the following 
table (all figures shown in thousands of 


barrels) : 


January-March 


Item eal 


1946 1947 
Crude-petroleum imports 3, 314 4,017 
i ts aT: ) Orts 
Refined produc ts—retained imports: Rae _ 
Gasoline. - - 12, 969 8, 786 
Kerosene “ 2, 837 2, 309 
Lubricating oil 434 729 
Gas oil 3, 091 1, 971 
Fuel oil and Diesel oil $966 2’ 546 
Other products. - 174 131 
Total refined products 24, 471 16, 472 
Bunker deliveries 3. O51 2 623 
Exports of refined products. 19] 281) 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL—WELLS CoM- 
PLETED, VENEZUELA 


Production of crude oil in Venezuela 
during the first quarter of 1947 totaled 
104.427,171 barrels, of which 95,949,276 
barrels were exported and 7,749, 519 were 
refined in Venezuela. Exports of refined 
products totaled 5,597,854 barrels. 

A total of 186 wells were completed 
during the quarter; 10 were exploratory 
wells. Drilling results were as follows: 
Oil producers, 170; gas producer, 1; dry 
holes, 15. 


Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


AUSTRIA’S SOAP AND WASHING-POWDER 
PRODUCTION 


Austria’s soap production in January 
1947 declined very sharply to 6 metric 
tons, or approximately 2'2 percent of 
rated capacity, because of complete ex- 
haustion of available soap-making fats. 
Monthly average soap production in 1946 
was about 64 metric tons. 

Production of washing powder during 
January 1947 amounted to only 80 tons 
compared with 258 tons in November 1946 
and a monthly average of 209 tons in 
1946. 


CITRONELLA-OIL INDUSTRY IN CEYLON 


The citronella industry in Ceylon is in 
a state of disorganization. Ceylon is no 
longer the only supplier of oil of citro- 
nella for such leading markets as the 
United States and Great Britain and will 
encounter renewed competition in world 
trade from high-quality Javanese oil. 
Reorganization of the distilling and mar- 
keting structures and establishment of 
analytical techniques will be necessary 
to meet this competition. 

In 1944 the total acreage under citro- 
nella grass in Ceylon was about 33,000 
acres, compared with 40,000 in 1940. 
Most of this area was in the Southern 
Province. The grass is harvested two to 
three times per year, the average annual 
yield of oil per acre being 70 pounds. 
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Ownership of citronella-grass lands is 
wholly in the hands of the Sinhalese. 
Most of the land is owned in one-half 
to l-acre plots, which are widely scat- 
tered. There are a few large estates of 
100 to 300 acres, some of which are run 
as plantations, while others are rented 
out in small parcels. 

In 1940 there were 395 citronella dis- 
tilleries in Ceylon, generally located on 
the larger estates, serving the cultivated 
areas. These distilleries are compara- 
tively modern and efficient, although not 
so advanced as some in Java. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


JAPAN’S EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of textiles from Japan during 
the period September 1945 to February 
1947, as reported by a foreign-trade pub- 
lication, include the following: 


Exports of Textile Products from Japan, 
September 1945 to February 1947 


Item and destination Quantity 
Silk piece goods: 
United States sq. yds__ 2,303, 717 
Korea pee do 148, 715 
Total do 2, 452, 432 
Raw silk: 
United States bales 81, 475 
United Kingdom_- do 3,212 
Australia do 880 
New Zealand do__- 60 
Total do 85, 627 
Silkworm eggs: 
China kilograms 3, 000 
Korea do- 1, 500 
U.S.S.R ; do 504 
Total do 5, 004 
Cotton piece goods: 
Korea sq. yds__ 9, 817, 956 
Cotton yarn: 
Hong Kong pounds__ 4, 400, 000 
Burma do- 1, 100, 000 
Korea do 59, 000 
Total do 5, 559, 000 
Rayon yarn: 
China do 1, 800, 000 
Woolen piece goods: 
Korea meters 347, 724 
Hemp piece goods: 
Hong Kong sq. yds 302, 555 


Imports of textile products into Japan 
from September 1945 to February 1947, 
according to the same source were: Raw 
cotton, 833,375 bales; canvas, 178,829 
pounds; hemp, 74,585 pounds. All came 
from the United States. 


EXPORTS FROM TIENTSIN, CHINA, TO U.S. 


Declared exports from Tientsin, China, 
to the United States during the first 
quarter of 1947 included the following: 
Cashmere wool, 1,394 pounds; camel 
wool, 17,805 pounds; goat hair, 3,733 


pounds; goat wool, 11,298 pounds; wool 
carpets, 383,146 square foot; horsehair, 
87,894 pounds; straw braids, 3,920,160 
yards. 


SALEs AT PRAGUE SPRING SAMPLE FAIR, 
SZECHOSLAVAKIA 


Textiles sold at the 1947 Prague Spring 
Sample Fair amounted in value to 250,- 
000,000 Czechoslovak crowns and further 
orders are anticipated, according to a 
foreign economic bulletin. Exports of 
textiles valued at 4,000,000,000 Czecho- 
slovak crowns is reportedly planned for 
1947. 

Cotton handkerchiefs with a value of 
18,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns were 
purchased during the Fair by Norway, 
Denmark, Switzerland, United States, 
United Kingdom, and Canada. 


Cotton and Products 


OPERATIONS IN GOVERNMENT-OWNED COT- 
TON MILLS, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Six of the seven Government-owned 
cotton mills in Tientsin, China, as of 
April 1, 1947, were operating 279,302 
spinning spindles out of 328,464 installed; 
11,008 twisting spindles out of 50,756 in- 
stalled, and were using 7,440 looms out of 
8,640 installed. These mills currently 
produce 105,626 pounds of cotton yarn 
and 288,080 yards of cotton cloth daily on 
a one-shift basis. Employees number 
19,962. 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT May SvBSIDIZE 
COTTON MILLs IN SICILY 


The Italian Cotton Institute is spon- 
soring a project calling for governmental 
assistance for the erection of cotton spin- 
ning mills (100,000 spindles) in Sicily. 
The mills, it is pointed out, would assist 
in relieving island unemployment, utilize 
cotton grown in Sicily, and constitute a 
convenient center for exportation of 
processed goods to the Middle East. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON DATA 


Cotton acreage in Egypt in 1947, ac- 
cording to unofficial sources, may exceed 
1,300,000 feddans (1 feddan=1.038 
acres). The amount of cotton ginned 
from September 1, 1946, to March 31, 
1947, amounted to 5,078,997 cartars (1 
cantar=99.05 pounds). 

Domestic consumption of cotton for the 
period September 1, 1946, to April 30, 
1947, has been estimated (preliminary) 
at 694,230 cantars (Ashmouni, 412,664 
cantars; Zagora, 113,677; Karnak, 116,- 
526; Giza 722,476; Malaki, 1,726; Sakal- 
laridis 752; other varieties, 26,409) as 
against 710,704 cantars during the like 
period of 1945-46. 

Exports of cotton from September 1, 
1946, to April 30, 1947, totaled 4,519,372 
cantars, the principal destinations being 
the United Kingdom (1,210,619 cantars), 
India (767,592), Italy (730,996), France 
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(443,761) , United States (376,690) , Switz- 
erland (142,724), as compared with 
2,110,575 cantars exported during the 
corresponding period of 1945-46. 

Export demand during the remainder 
of the 1947 season is expected to be on a 
smaller scale as the principal buying 
countries are reported to have completed 
purchases. Under these conditions, the 
Government may purchase a substantial 
quantity of Karnak during the next few 
months—possibly as much as 500,000 
cantars. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MEXICO’s INDUSTRY AND 
TRADE 


A substantial increase in cotton acre- 
age in Mexico in 1947 from 1946 is re- 
ported by trade sources. Lower yields 
per acre are foreseen, however, and the 
total harvest is not expected to reflect 
the larger area owing to extremely dry 
weather in the Matamoros area. In 1946 
production totaled about 160,000 bales of 
200 kilograms each. Planting, however, 
has been actively carried on in all sec- 
tions. 

Cotton is expected to become an in- 
creasingly important crop in the Mata- 
moros-Reynosa district as_ irrigation 
projects are furthered on the lower Rio 
Grande. Mexico is currently producing 
an exportable surplus of raw cotton, since 
its textile industries do not absorb much 
more than 75 percent of domestic pro- 
duction. China, it is reported, was to 
take between 25,000 and 35,000 bales of 
Mexican raw cotton in March 1947. 

During the first quarter of 1947 Mex- 
ico’s export trade in cotton goods showed 
signs of declining as the industry in 
some traditional exporting countries be- 
gan to get their textiles back on the 
market. Piece goods exporters peti- 
tioned for elimination of the export aforo 
tax in order to meet price competition 
on foreign markets. 

Production during the quarter declined 
as a result of lower demand for piece 
goods, especially for export. Some mills 
eliminated overtime shifts owing to re- 
duced demand. 


W ool and Products 


WOOLEN-CLOTH SUPPLIES—SHORN-WOOL 
GRADINGS, CANADA 


Production of woolen cloth in Canada 
during the first quarter of 1947 totaled 
6,540,646 linear yards (5,123,870 linear 
yards of woolens and 1,416,776 yards of 
worsteds) as against 6,396,953 yards in 
the like period of 1946, according to a 
foreign-trade publication. The _ total 
quantity of woolen and worsted piece 
goods, including domestic mill deliveries 
and imports, available in the January-— 
March 1247 period, amounted to 9,540,- 
646 linear yards in comparison with 
8,784,794 yards in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946. The increase in supply 
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during the first quarter of 1947 was 8.3 
percent. 

Canadian shorn wool graded in 1946, 
in registered wool warehouses, amounted 
to 8,318,251 pounds, a decrease of 15.6 
percent from the 1945 total of 9,853,247 
pounds. 


SHEEP CENSUS AND WOOL PRODUCTION, 
GREECE 


The number of sheep and lambs in 
Greece, as of January 1, 1947, according 
to a revised preliminary estimate, totaled 
10,817,000 as compared with 9,936,000 on 
the corresponding date of 1946. 

Production of wool in Greece is sec- 
ondary to output of sheep’s milk and 
meat. The wool is chiefly low-grade and 
used almost entirely in home spinning 
and weaving. The Greek wool-manu- 
facturing industry uses only a limited 
amount of domestic wool. Total wool 
production in 1847, according to revised 
estimates, is placed at 15,100,000 pounds 
(13,900,000 pounds of shorn and 1,200.- 
000 pounds of pulled) as against 13,100,- 
000 pounds in 1946. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
SWEDEN’S ACREAGE AND IMPORTS 


Sweden's 1947 flax acreage is estimated 
at 4,700 hectares ‘1 hectare=2.47 acres) 
as against 4,200 hectares in 1946. The 
yield per hectare in 1946 was lower than 
usual, and production of fiber has been 
estimated at 11,000 tons as compared 
with 14,800 tons in 1945. Imports of flax 
(dressed and undressed) totaled 927 tons 
in 1946 and 1,809 tons in 1945. 

Hemp acreage of about 1,900 hectares 
is anticipated in 1947 as against 2,100 
hectares in 1946. Production of hemp 
straw in 1946 has been estimated at 
6,900 tons; output in 1945 totaled 6,080 
tons. Imports of hemp amounted to 1,395 
tons in 1946 and 336 tons in 1945. 

Relatively large quantities of jute were 
imported in 1946 (6,654 tons) as com- 
pared with 1945 (1,179 tons). 

There was no export of fibers in 1945 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN R1Io GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL 


The 1947 flue-cured tobacco crop in 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, is unofficially 
estimated at 200,000 bales of 75 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), a de- 
cline of 20 percent from the 250,000-bale 
record crop produced last year. The de- 
crease was caused partially by a late 
frost, but mostly represented a return 
to more normal conditions from the un- 
usually good 1946 season. 

Production of flue-cured tobacco in 
Santa Catarina in 1947 is estimated at 
7,500 bales, an increase of 300 percent 


from the 1946 crop. It is hoped to dou- 
ble 1947 production and acreage for this 
area in 1948. 

Only 200,000 bales of air-cured tobacco 
were produced in Rio Grande do Sul in 
the 1947 harvest recently terminated, ac. 
cording to preliminary trade estimates, 
This is a reduction of 50 percent from the 
record crop of 400,000 bales grown jn 
1946. 

The 1947 air-cured crop in Santa Cata- 
rina is estimated at 45,000 bales ‘about 
normal) as compared with the unusually 
large 1946 crop of from 60,000 to 70,000 
bales. 

The most important feature of the Rio 
Grande do Sul tobacco market during 
the past year was the heavy export de- 
mand. Export controls were removed 
late in 1945, and since then unusually 
large quantities, mostly of air-cured leaf, 
have moved into foreign trade. Owing 
to the generous 1946 crop, this develop- 
ment did not adversely affect the domes- 
tic supply, but domestic buyers are now 
worried that they will not be able to 
meet their increasing needs if exports 
continue this year. They are hopeful 
that export controls will be reinstated. 

There is apparently an unlimited de- 
mand abroad for air-cured tobacco from 
the Rio Grande do Sul area, restricted 
only by the availability of exchange. 
The short crop of air-cured tobacco, on 
the other hand, does not even meet 
Brazil’s increased consumption require- 
ments according to cigarette manufac- 
turers. They state that while an 18 
months’ supply of air-cured tobacco in 
their warehouses is ideal, they only 
reached an 11 months’ supply last year, 
and since then stocks have been declin- 
ing. 

Exports of Rio Grande do Sul tobacco 
are estimated to have reached 236,000 
bales of 75 kilograms each during 1946, 
compared with 72,000 bales in 1945, and 
a high figure of 94,000 bales in 1931. 
Among important purchasers were most 
European countries, of which the Nether- 
lands was the largest, taking about 65,800 
bales. The Soviet Union was another 
important purchaser, taking more than 
50,000 bales. 

Although the United Kingdom did not 
enter the Brazilian tobacco market in 
1946, interest is reportedly being shown 
this year. It is emphasized that Bra- 
zilian tobacco is attractive to some for- 
eign purchasers primarily because of 
price. In addition to expectations of 
British interest, the French government, 
which purchased Brazilian tobacco in 
1946, may make additional purchases 
from the 1947 crop. 

Tobacco prices in Rio Grande do Sul 
are normally established by the Cia. Bra- 
sileira de Fumo em Folha at the begin- 
ning of each season and remain fixed 
throughout the crop year. This com- 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in ‘Transportation 
and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Grancolombiana Fleet 
Goes Into Operation 


The arrival in mid-May of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia, the first vessel of the 
Grancolombiana Merchant’ Fleet—a 
joint enterprise by the Governments of 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador—to 
reach Colombia, has focussed attention 
on the importance of the fleet to the 
coffee industry. While its applications 
for membership in various shipping con- 
ferences are pending, Grancolombiana 
is understood to be charging freight rates 
similar to those fixed by the conferences 
for the major lines operating between 
New York and Colombian seaports. 

During May, an Ecuadoran master and 
crew traveled by air to New Orleans to 
receive the Rio Guayas, second vessel of 
the Greater Colombian Merchant Fleet 
to fly the Ecuadoran flag. This ship is 
expected to enter service in the near 
future. 


Railway-Rate Increases 
Go Into Effect in Chile 


The Chilean State Railway has been 
authorized by an official decree to in- 
crease its normal rates for passengers, 
baggage, and freight up to 50 percent for 
local traffic along the Chilean section of 
the Arica-La Paz (Bolivia) Railway. 
This is the first of what are expected to 
be general rate increases in the whole 
Chilean State railroad system, according 
to the American Embassy at Santiago. 
The Chilean Government has hesitated 
for some time about raising railroad 
rates, to avoid encouraging higher prices, 
and the decree’s preamble definitely 
points out that the present move is dic- 
tated by reasons of utmost economic 
necessity. 

With respect to other anticipated rate 
increases in the Chilean railroad system, 
a decree was reported to have been 
signed on May 23 authorizing changes of 
from 10 to 50 percent upwards. On the 
Same day the Minister of Public Works 
and Communication Routes issued a 
press release explaining that the Gov- 
ernment has long been worried about 
the yearly deficits returned by the State 
Railway and its maritime service, a situ- 
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ation which has been aggravated, in the 
absence of proper financing, through 
special tariffs established by laws for the 
purpose of benefitting certain industries. 

The Minister further observes that this 
year’s budget for the State Railway is 
based upon an anticipated loss of 505,- 
308,000 pesos, and that it is absolutely 
indispensable to make a more even ad- 
justment between the State Railway’s 
income and expenses. The same state- 
ment brings to public attention the fact 
that the Chilean price index has in- 
creased 497 percent between 1928 and 
1946 and the cost-of-living index, 393 
percent, whereas railroad rates have ad- 
vanced an average of only 243 percent 
during the same period. Such con- 
templated increases, moreover, will pro- 
vide only a partial solution to the rail- 
way’s problem of modernizing and aug- 
menting its rolling stock and other equip- 
ment, according to the Minister. 


Bulgaria Approves 1947 
Communications Plan 


The Minister of Railroad, Post, and 
Telegraph Services of Bulgaria has ap- 
proved the developmental plan for 1947 
of the Directorate of Post, Telegraph, 
and Telephone Services, according to the 
United States Mission in Sofia. This 
plan is stated to have been worked out 
“in harmony with the Two-Year Eco- 
nomic Plan.” 

The plan provides for the following: 

(1) An installation of a new long dis- 
tance switchboard, with 200 trunk lines, 
employing 40 operators in Sofia, Bul- 
garia. This installation was scheduled 
for completion July 1 of this year. 

(2) An installation of an additional 
dial exchange in Sofia with 12,000 lines. 
This installation will replace the present 
Sofia “No. 2”. exchange, which is nonau- 
tomatic and in very poor condition, thus 
eliminating one of the chief bottlenecks 
in the Sofia communication system. It 
has been reported to the Mission, how- 
ever, that this development will take 
some time, as the order for the equipment 
has been placed in Czechoslovakia despite 
a more favorable offer from an American 
firm. It is understood that the Czecho- 
slovak organization, which will supply 
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the equipment is capable at present of 
producing an exchange with 1,000 lines, 
so their problem is to build one 12 times 
this size. 

(3) Anh enlargement of the automatic 
telephone exchanges in Gabrovo, Rousse, 
and Plovdiv. The necessary work is ex- 
pected to begin about the first of No- 
vember of this year and require 12 
months for completion. 

In the telegraph field provision has 
been made for the transmission of “ur- 
gent” telegrams among the following of- 
fices: Sofia, Plovdiv, Stara-Zagora, 
Bourgas, Verna, Rousse, Pleven, Vratza, 
Gabrovo, Sliven, and Shoumen. 

Mackay Radio will institute direct 
telegraph communications with Rome 
and New York, and, pending the neces- 
sary permission from the United States 
Government to catry out its part in this 
plan, Sofia will acquire a second channel 
of telegraphic communication with New 
York. 

“Motorization” of the delivery of tele- 
grams, and extension to all telephone 
subscribers of the right to place tele- 
grams by phone is included in the plan. 

An American company has the con- 
tract to a 10-kilowatt radio transmitter 
in Sofia. 


Mexico’s Nogales-Guaymas 
Highway Paving Progresses 
Rapidly 


Paving of the Nogales-Guaymas high- 
way in Mexico is progressing rapidly. 
The road is now paved south from No- 
gales to a point between Magdalena and 
Santa Ana. According to reports re- 
ceived by the American Consulate at 
Nogales, the highway was to be paved to 
Santa Ana, a distance of 110 kilometers 
from Nogales, by June 30, and will be 
completed to Hermosillo, a distance of 
282 kilometers, by December 31, 1947. 


Chile Takes Steps To 
Conserve Electric Power 

Power shortages resulting from the low 
water level and an alarming decrease in 
coal stocks, caused a decline in indus- 
trial output in Chile during May, accord- 
ing to the American Embassy at Santi- 
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ago. Efforts of the Government to re- 
lieve the situation included a return to 
daylight saving time; a shortened noon 
period and earlier closing for Govern- 
ment offices and retail establishments; 
rationing of electricity for domestic pur- 
poses; and drastic rationing of coal for 
industry, transportation, and the heat- 
ing of Government buildings. 

On May 19, electric-current rationing 
was initiated in Santiago and Valparaiso 
regions. 


Colombian-Venezuelan Lines 
Initiate New Air Routes 


On May 27 the Colombian air line, 
LANSA, inaugurated service between 
Maiquetia, Venezuela (the international 
airport which serves Caracas), and Bo- 
gota, Colombia. The Maiquetia-Bogota 
route is to be flown by the Linea Aero- 
postal Venezolana (LAV) as well as 
LANSA. A similar service will also be 
initiated by these lines between Bogota, 
Maiquetia, Maracaibo, and Barranquilla. 


British Television’s Degree of 
Definition on Upward Trend 


Television is broadcast from Alexan- 
dra Palace in Great Britain on the basis 
of 405 lines per picture, but orders for 
television equipment from South Amer- 
ica and Europe received by a British firm 
call for transmitters and receivers which 
will broadcast on the basis of 600 lines 
per picture. The additional lines can 
provide a greater degree of definition 
than is obtainable in Great Britain. 
American companies have offered to sup- 
ply apparatus in the standard American 
system of 525 lines per picture. 

The 600-line transmissions, although 
better than the 405-line, will not equal 
the definition of the cinema theater, for 
which it is claimed a 1,000-line picture 
will be necessary. 


Newfoundland Railway Shows 
Big Operating Deficits 


The Newfoundland Government Com- 
missioner for Finance in his annual 
budget address stressed the gravity of 
the problem of the Government Railway, 
according to the American Consulate 
General at St. John’s. He pointed out 
that while it was only natural that the 
railway should require some capital re- 
habilitation after its arduous war effort, 
large operating deficits were again ap- 
pearing. He declared that in the face 
of the large and increasing demands 
made on the national revenue by the 
railway, the Government had deemed it 
advisable to call for a thorough investi- 
gation into the affairs of this important 
public utility. Pointing out that the 
1947-48 budget provided 13 percent of 
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estimated total Government revenue for 
the railway, and that operating losses 
for the 2 years 1946-47 and 1947-48 are 
estimated at more than $3,300,000, the 
Commissioner warned that the railway 
offered a potential threat to future 
budgetary solvency. 


Mexico Acts to Expedite 


Air-Mail Handling 


The Mexican Ministry of Communica- 
tions has established a transfer station 
for expediting the handling of air mail 
at the Mexico City Central Airport. 

The new office employs 50 people on a 
24-hour, three-shift basis. According 
to the American Embassy at Mexico City, 
this office handles approximately 3,000 
pounds of air mail daily. All mail bags 
are taken to this office upon arrival at 
the airport. There the sacks are opened, 
and the mail is redistributed according 
to its destination. Post-office officials 
believe that this will decrease delivery 
time by approximately 12 hours. Here- 
tofore, all mail arriving in Mexico City, 
for the interior or in transit to other 
countries, was taken to the central post 
office, redistributed, and then returned 
to the airport for onward shipment. 


Franece-U. S. via leeland 
Flight Schedule Revised 


Air France will soon institute a sched- 
ule of five flights a week between France 
and the United States via Iceland, and 
space will be available on each plane for 
at least two or three passengers embark- 
ing in Iceland, according to the Ameri- 
can Legation at Reykjavik. Heretofore, 
four flights a week were maintained via 
Iceland, but no provision was made to 
carry Icelanders to the United States. 

In carrying out its new services, Air 
France planes will stop at the Keflavik 
Airport instead of at Reykjavik, which 
has been the practice in the past. The 
runways at the Reykjavik field are con- 
sidered to be too short for the type of 
aircraft to be used. 


New Orleans-Cristobal 
Cruise Reopened 


The United Fruit Co. has announced 
that the S. S. Chiriqui and the S. S. 
Talamanca have been reconverted from 
troop duty and will again offer cruise 
service between New Orleans and Cristo- 
bal, Canal Zone. The Chiriqui was ex- 
pected to arrive at Cristobal on June 30 
and the Talamanca on July 7. The two 
ships will alternate with weekly sailings 
to New Orleans. Each ship accommo- 
dates 100 passengers. 

The schedule is as follows: A ship will 
arrive at Cristobal each Monday at 1 
a. m. On Tuesday a trans-Isthmian 
tour will be arranged and on Wednesday 


at 1 a. m. the ship will return to New 
Orleans, arriving there on the following 
Tuesday, making a 12-day cruise in al), 
Each ship will sail from New Orleans on 
a Thursday to complete its 2-week cycle. 
On the northbound log of the ship the 
ships will stop at Barrios, Guatemala, to 
be loaded with bananas, where the cruise 
passengers will visit a banana planta. 
tion. 


Austria Regulates Use 
Of Electric Power 


The Power Distribution Directorate of 
the Austrian Federal Government issued 
a decree in May regulating the use of the 
country’s electric power. The American 
Legation in Vienna reports that such 
action was necessary because the country 
lacks sufficient fuel supplies for the 
operation of its thermal plants in the 
summer, except on a modified scale in 
cases of emergency, and because the 
hydroelectric plants were unable to meet 
peak consumption loads owing to the 
very dry weather in the spring of 1947. 

The regulations consist of the follow- 
ing stipulations: 

1. All business concerns working con- 
tinuously or in two shifts, and all large con- 
cerns consuming more than 100,000 kilowatts 
a month should, in their discretion, stagger 
power consumption by shifting from the peak 
period from 7 a. m. to noon to other hours 
of the day, or by reducing it by at least 20 
percent during the night 

2. Business concerns with their own equip- 
ment for the production of power should 
refrain from consuming power from the pub- 
lic grid during the morning hours insofar as 
possible. 

3. All heat processes not continuously 
operated, such as furnaces, should be operated 
exclusively at night 

In addition to this decree, other recom- 
mendations were outlined which were to 
be observed voluntarily so that it would 
not become necessary to further curtail 
power consumption 

In commenting on the provisions of 
this decree, an official of the Power 
Ministry stated that hydroelectrically 
generated power could cover consumers 
needs adequately, but since distribution 
of consumption during the day is s0 
irregular, at the present rate, it would be 
necessary to operate thermal plants to 
meet peak loads, and this is not possible 
because of the fuel shortage. Diagrams 
of the Federal grid, he pointed out, indi- 
cated that between Mondays and Fri- 
days, from 7 a. m. to noon, consumption 
is so high that a thermal station requir- 
ing 650 tons of brown coal would have to 
be started in order to meet the daily peak 
and to produce 380,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric power. 

Effective May 20, 1947, the Federal 
Power Ministry directed the load dis- 
patchers in the various Provinces to effect 
power cuts amounting to a reduction of 
40 megawatts in the morning and 30 
megawatts in the afternoon. 
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Milan-Naples Railway 
Schedule Accelerated 


The electric train from Milan to Na- 
ples has reduced scheduled time for this 
run to 13 hours. According to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Rome, this is approxi- 
mately 44% hours more than the 1938 
schedule, but more than 11 hours less 
than the schedule of a year ago. 


Guatemala Reports Big 
Increase in Air Traffie 


Guatemalan air traffic, both domestic 
and international, increased spectacu- 
larly during the first full peacetime year, 
according to the American Embassy at 
Guatemala City. The greatest increase, 
342 percent by weight, was registered in 
the transport of international air cargo, 
of which 225,103 gross kilograms were 
carried in 1945 as compared with 951,705 
kilograms in 1946. Passenger baggage 
increased by 105 percent; the number of 
passengers, by 52 percent; and mail by 
50 percent. The number of aircraft 
flights recorded in international traffic 
was 10.612 for 1946, an increase of 76 
percent over the total for 1945. 


Railroads of Taiwan 
Resume Normal Operations 


The railroads of Taiwan (Formosa) 
are now operating at normal efficiency, 
according to a report from the U. S. 
Consulate. The night train between 
Keelung and Kaohsiung (Takao) re- 
sumed service April 15. 

At a political conference of the Gov- 
ernment General, on April 18, a resolu- 
tion was passed to build the Taitung- 
Fangliao Railway across the southern 
part of the island at an estimated cost 
of 2,800,000,000 Taiwan dollars. 


New Irrigation Project 
Under Way in Mexico 


During April, construction was started 
in Mexico on a canal which will serve to 
irrigate about 42,000 acres of farm lands 
in the northern part of the State of 
Tamaulipas, near the city of Matamoros. 
This represents one of the most impor- 
tant irrigation projects inaugurated in 
this area in recent years. According to 
the American Consulate at Matamoros, 
construction of the canal is under the 
direction of Eng. Manuel E. Zuazua, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Irrigation District of 
the Lower Rio Bravo (Grande) Valley. 


Straits Settlements 
Cut Air-Mail Rates 


Effective April 1, 1947, the airmail rate 
in the Straits Settlements was reduced 
to S$0.80 per half ounce, post cards to 
S$0.40, and light air letters (single sheet 
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folded to form envelope) S$0.25. At the 
present rate of exchange the Straits Set- 
tlements dollar is equivalent to approxi- 
mately $0.47 in United States currency. 

The road mail service between Kuala 
Lumpur, Kuala Trengganu, and Kota 
Bahru via Kuantan was resumed in Feb- 
ruary, but was restricted to the convey- 
ance of letters. Additional letter mails 
and all parcel mails for Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu, are being dispatched by train serv- 
ices operating twice weekly between 
Penang and Tumpat. 


Scandinavian Air-Line 
Traftie Increases 


During the month of May, the Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System (SAS) carried 
1,256 passengers across the Atlantic, reg- 
istering an increase of 51.7 percent over 
April. A total of 26,879 kilograms of 
cargo was’ transported—68.4 percent 
more than in the preceding month. The 
volume of cargo was so great that four 
special all-freight flights were made by 
a chartered C-54 to meet the demand. 
The over-all revenue load factor for May 
was 75 percent. 


Peru Authorizes Increase 
In Telephone Rates 


The Government of Peru, by Supreme 
Resolution, authorized the Cia. Peruana 
de Telefonos, Ltda., IT&T subsidiary 
offering telephone service in the Lima 
area, to increase its rates to subscribers 
by an average of 50 to 62 percent. 

According to the American Embassy 
in Lima, the authorization for the in- 
crease was based on: (1) The fact that 
existing tariffs have been in effect since 
July 9, 1935, whereas all costs have in- 
creased enormously; (2) the necessity 
for an investment within the next 5 years 
of approximately $5,323,846, to pay for 
the expansion of services by the addi- 
tion of 19,200 new lines; and (3) the ex- 
tensive investment required can hardly 
be obtained from private capital, based 
on the present rates of return. 


New Power Company 
Formed in Paraguay 


Companhia Americana de Luz y Trac- 
cién Sociedad Anonima Paraguaya is the 
corporate name of a new company 
formed by the Argentine corporation, 
American Light & Traction Co. The new 
corporation will acquire and operate 
properties in Paraguay of the Argentine 
parent company. Its capitalization is 
fixed at 4,000,000 guaranies, and the 
authorized capital may be increased to 
30,000,0U0 guaranies. 

According to the American Embassy 
in Asuncion, the Paraguayan corpora- 
tion has been authorized to carry on 
commercial and industrial operations 


connected with the electrical and trans- 
portation industries. It may operate 
Government or municipal public-utility 
concessions, and it may acquire and sell 
electrical or electrochemical industries, 
as well as freight and passenger trans- 
port systems. 


Lebanon Plans Public- 
Works Building Program 


The Lebanese Government is consider- 
ing widespread public-works building 
programs, according to the American 
Legation at Beyrouth. Among the major 
proposals of the program was an ex- 
penditure of 250,000 Syrian pounds for 
highways and for flood control on the 
Herme!l River in the Baalbeck area. An 
appropriation of 1,000,000 Syrian pounds 
has been made to the Minister of Public 
Works for an irrigation project in the 
plains of Sur and Saida, near the Kas- 
mieh River. 


Spain Plans To Improve 
Railroad Signal Devices 


Spain’s lack of electric-signaling 
equipment, combined with the scarcity 
of materials for the maintenance and 
repair of installations and rolling stock, 
has contributed to the high accident 
rate on the Renfe. In recognition of 
the need for an adequate signal system, 
the Spanish Minister of Public Works 
has announced a plan for the gradual 
improvement of the system’s signal de- 
vices. According to the American Em- 
bassy in Madrid, the program is author- 
ized by the decree of January 25, 1946, 
which approved the electrification plan 
for the State railroads, but is to be exe- 
cuted entirely independently of the elec- 
trification program. 

The initial step will be the putting into 
effect of the new signal code, which calls 
for new luminous signals and unification 
of standards to coordinate them with 
those of other European railways. This 
step, to be carried out over the next 3 
years, involves the installation of lu- 
minous signals on the three main lines: 
Madrid-Irun, Madrid-Barcelona, and 
Madrid-Seville. Manual blocks are to 
be installed between stations on the lines 
marked for immediate electrification, 
especially on stretches of one-way track. 
The plan calls for the eventual installa- 
tion of lumincus signals on 4,000 kilom- 
eters of track; mechanical signals with 
night-lighting and fixed blocks between 
stations on 3,900 kilometers; automatic 
blocks on 243 kilometers; central traffic 
control on 210 kilometers; and advanced 
signals for the automatic control of loco- 
motives on the 4,500 kilometers of track 
included in the general plan for electri- 
fication. For the execution of this pro- 
gram, technical collaboration is under 
discussion with several foreign electri- 
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cal-construction firms. The Spanish 
Government wishes to keep actual im- 
portation of equipment at a minimum 
through the use of foreign patents and 
technicians, rather than finished 
products. 


New China-Clipper Service 
Opened 


Direct flying Clipper service between 
the United States and Shanghai, bring- 
ing China’s metropolis within approxi- 
mately 50 hours’ travel time of San Fran- 
cisco, was inaugurated on Tuesday, 
June 3. 

The Shanghai service, the first sched- 
uled one-carrier commercial air service 
between the United States and China 
since Pearl Harbor, is being inaugurated 
on a weekly basis and will be flown by 
four-engine Douglas-built land planes. 
“Cannonball” schedules, already highly 
successful in slashing travel time on the 
San Francisco-Manila route, are to be 
flown. These schedules eliminate over- 
night stops at mid-Pacific islands, the 
Clippers stopping there only long enough 
to refuel and take on fresh flight crews. 

The route is from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, thence to Midway and Wake 
Islands and on to Guam. At Guam the 
China-bound Clippers will turn north- 
west to Shanghai, flying the 1,900-mile 
leg nonstop, except for a refueling stop 
at Okinawa when necessary. Los An- 
geles Clipper passengers will make con- 
nections with the Shanghai planes at 
Honolulu. 


Regulation Curtails Electric 
Services in Mexican Area 


The Mexican Secretary of National 
Economy signed Oficio No. 3376, regu- 
lating the use of electricity in the State 
of Jalisco, Mexico, on April 2, 1947. Ac- 
cording to the American Vice Consul at 
Guadalajara, this regulation was issued 
because the low level of Lake Chapala 
resulted in insufficient water running 
into the Santiago River to permit the 
hydroelectric power plants in the area 
to operate at normal capacity. Entitled 
“Regulation of the Supply of Electrical 
Services Furnished by the Nueva Com- 
pafia Eléctrica Chapala, S. A.,” it is 
calculated to assure an equitable dis- 
tribution of electric power and to pro- 
vide sufficient energy for public-health, 
agricultural, industrial, and mineral 
purposes. 

Prohibited by the new order is the use 
of electricity for air conditioning ‘ex- 
cept for the conservation of food or for 
industrial purposes); for commercial 
promotion purposes when current ex- 
ceeds 150 watts; for theater marquees 
exceeding 60 watts; and for street light- 
ing exceeding the amount necessary for 
public safety. The regulation also pro- 
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vides for a 25-percent reduction of power 
for all domestic and commercial use. 

The electric supply will be suspended 
at specified hours in various sections 
and in the industrial plants. Most serv- 
ices of a public character are exempted 
from this curtailment. The _ electric 
company has the authority to cut off 
the current of any establishment which 
seems to violate this regulation. 

For several weeks prior to the issu- 
ance of this order, the company was 
forced to ration electricity, and some 
parts of Guadalajara were without power 
for 4 or 5 hours daily. Since the water 
pumps were dependent upon local 
power, there was no running water dur- 
ing the time of power suspension. 

The dam and power plant, now under 
construction at Colimilla on the Santi- 
ago River, are expected to be completed 
by the middle of 1948. This is not a 
storage dam, as its purpose is to raise 
the level of the river to enable the water 
to pass through the tunnel leading to 
the power plant. The company hopes 
to triple its power production when the 
60,000 kilowatts of this plant are added 
to its capacity. 


Cotton Mill Erected in Sao 
Paulo Province, Brazil 

Buildings for one of the largest cotton 
mills in South America are reaching com- 
pletion in Ribeirao Preto, in the Province 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, says the USDA pub- 
lication Agriculture in the Americas. 
The mill will have a capacity of 80,000 
spindles, with the carding and feeding 
machines. It will not only spin but is ex- 
pected to provide installations for cotton 
looms to consume the greater part of the 
production of the spinning machinery. 
Production of 160,000 meters of cotton 
fabrics per day is planned, with an an- 
nual consumption of more than 10,000 
bales. 

Ribeirao Preto was selected as the site 
for this undertaking because this city is 
in the center of one of the important 
cotton-growing areas in Brazil, and the 
country around has reached the stage 
where labor is becoming available among 
the wives and daughters from the sur- 
rounding farms as well as from the city 
itself, which has a population of about 
80,000. Approximately 2,000 persons will 
be employed in the mill. 


Lack of Funds Retards 
Road Building in Honduras 


Highway construction in Honduras 
during 1946 was confined mainly to the 
improvement of its section of the Pan- 
American Highway, according to the 
American Embassy at Tegucigalpa. Al- 
though the road is easily passable in all 
weather, it is reported to be only half 


completed. Construction of the high- 
way was brought to a virtual standstil] 
during the year owing to the exhaustion 
of available funds, but it is hoped that 
work may soon be resumed and the high- 
way finished to good standards, includ- 
ing the oiling of the surface. 


Peru Raises Tariffs on 
Central Railway 


The Peruvian Corporation, Ltd., has 
been authorized by a Supreme Resolu- 
tion of March 18, 1947, to increase by 
8 percent the freight and passenger 
tariffs on the Central Railway of Peru 
According to the American Embassy a; 
Lima, the passenger-rate increase went 
into effect as of April 5 and the freight- 
rate increase as of April 26, 1947. The 
Resolution states that the rate increase 
will be applied while the Government 
effects a complete revision of railway 
tariffs governed by Law 2938. 


Alaska Highway Closed to 
Ordinary Traffic 

Canadian authorities continue to re- 
gard the Alaska Highway as unsafe for 
ordinary traffic. And there seems little 
hope for improvements this year which 
would enable them to grant unrestricted 
use of the highway. 

The American Embassy at Ottawa re- 
ports that holiday travelers interested 
merely in scenic attractions are not 
given permits. However, civilians hav- 
ing valid reasons for traveling over the 
highway, such as settlers migrating to 
Alaska, are granted permits provided 
they have the necessary equipment and 
their vehicles are roadworthy. These 
permits are issued only upon arrival of 
the travelers at Edmonton. 


Serious Lumber Situation in 
EECE Countries 


The Emergency Economic Committee 
for Europe, with headquarters in London, 
was established in 1945 to assist in the 
economic reconstruction of Europe. Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 
participate in this work. A subsidiary 
organization, the Timber Subcommittee, 
estimates that the softwood lumber re- 
quirements of the United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, France, Den- 
mark, and Switzerland for 1947 total 
7,342,000,000 feet. These countries will 
have a supply of only about 5,002,000,000 
feet, of which 1,802,000,000 feet will 
come from indigenous production and 
the remainder from imports. The seri- 
ousness of the European lumber shortage 
is demonstrated by the fact that the 
1947 supply will be only about 70 percent 
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of stated requiremen‘s, which in turn 
are less than one half of normal pre-war 
consumption, says a recent article by 
Frank Whitehouse released by the U. S. 
State Department. 


St. Vincent’s Starch Trade 


Receipts of starch at the St. Vincent 
(Windward Islands) Cooperative Arrow- 
root Association from the 1945-46 crop 
amounted to 29,146 barrels as compared 
with 22,065 barrels in 1944-45. The in- 
crease is said to be due to the subsidiza- 
tion scheme recommended by the com- 
mittee appointed by government in 1944 
to investigate the decline in the industry. 
Cultivation has increased by an addi- 
tional 738 acres—455 by small growers 
and 263 by estate owners. 

The subsidization scheme is being re- 
peated for the 1946-47 crop, and, in addi- 
tion, sulphate of ammonia is being sup- 
plied to small growers. These measures 
are expected to result in a higher yield, 
since the 1945—46 crop suffered from lack 
of artificial fertilization. 

Shipments of starch for the period 
January to September 1946 totaled 2,353 
tons valued at BWI$270,020, against 
2.287 tons valued at BWI$261,160 in 1945. 
(BWI$1.18— US$1.) 


Siamese Air Line Seeks 
Landing Rights in Manila 


Negotiations are under way to grant 
Siamese airplanes landing rights at 
Manila on a trans-Pacific route to San 
Francisco, according to the American 
Embassy at Manila. 

It is believed that the air line for 
which such landing rights are being 
sought is the actual or projected Pacific 
Overseas Airways of Siam, kin to the 
Pacific Overseas Airways, a United 
States corporation. Manila newspaper 
reports indicate that the Siamese com- 
pany is capitalized at $700,000, of which 
the Siamese Government holds 26 per- 
cent, Siamese investors 26 percent, an 
Oriental business agency 5 percent, and 
unidentified United States interests the 
remaining 44 percent. 








(Continued from p. 19) 


age in that crop. The Bank of the Re- 
public was instructed to purchase 7,000 
metric tons of potatoes for internal con- 
Sumption and 3,000 metric tons for 
planting. The total rice crop just com- 
pleted probably will exceed the coun- 
try’s domestic requirements by 15,000 
metric tons. 


July 5. 1947 


According to the Seventh Meat Con- 
tract, signed in London, Uruguay will ex- 
port to the United Kingdom a minimum 
of 100,000 metric tons annually, of which 
60,000 tons will be canned meat and the 
rest chilled or frozen meat. Prices aver- 
age 7.5 percent higher than those of the 
last contract. It was further agreed to 
ship all surplus meat to the United King- 
dom. Negotiations for the sale of eggs, 
cheese, and powdered milk were still un- 
der way. In a discussion before the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Minister of 
Finance revealed that unfilled applica- 
tions for foreign exchange this year 
amount to $185,049,575, of which approx- 
imately $116,000,000 are for United 
States dollars. When compared with 
last year’s exports of $152,765,000, it is 
apparent that contemplated imports will 
considerably exceed exports in 1947. It 
was for this reason, the Minister ex- 
plained, that the Government in May 
imposed further restrictions on imports 
of luxury goods. Despite the drive to 
curtail imports, the arrival of the S. S. 
St. Merriell, an English “floating exhibi- 
tion”’ ship, created considerable interest 
in Montevideo. Featured in the mer- 
chandise on display were English tex- 
tiles, cars, machinery, and plastics. 

ANCAP, the Government petroleum- 
refining monopoly, announced its inten- 
tion of building a cement-manufacturing 
plant in the Dpartment of Paysandu. 
Another new business venture is a 
textile-manufacturing concern capital- 
ized at $280,000 whose constitution re- 
cently was approved by the Executive 
Power. In accordance with its expan- 
sion program, SOYP, the Uruguayan 
fishing monopoly, has just received from 
Denmark two new vessels. Improved 
public transportation seemed probable 
after the principal concessionaire was 
given permission to put 60 new busses of 
the present model into service before 
December 31, and the transportation- 
workers union agreed to accept 28 addi- 
tional busses of the middle-exit type. A 
new telephone central station, with a 
capacity of 600 lines, was inaugurated in 
Carrasco, an important suburb of Monte- 
video. The Governments of Brazil and 
Uruguay signed a treaty covering the 
construction of an international bridge 
over the Cuareim River. 

After a period of almost complete in- 
activity, caused partially by the railroad 
strike, the slaughterhouses operated at 
capacity in June, and offerings in July 
were expected to be large. Production 
of canned meats for local consumption 
fell off because of the shortage of tin 
plate. An official decree promulgated on 
June 2, requires that reserves of meat 
for local use be built up to a specified 
quantity before any can be exported. 

The wool market continued inactive. 
A few sales of superfine quality were re- 
ported, but there was virtually no de- 


mand for other grades, and members of 
the trade were increasingly preoccupied 
with the slow disposal of the crop. A 
delegation from the Federacion Rural 
asked the Foreign Office to adopt a pro- 
gram including the following points: To 
sign no treaties with countries which ex- 
clude Uruguayan wool; to ask the United 
States to reduce present or contemplated 
aid to the American wool industry; and 
to negotiate for the entry of Uruguayan 
wool into the United Kingdom market. 

The 19-day railroad strike which vir- 
tually paralyzed industry and commerce 
in Uruguay was settled on June 1. 
Workers were reimbursed for wages lost 
because of the strike, by means of a 
300,000-peso loan which will be amor- 
tized by 25 monthly payments beginning 
September 1, 1947. The strike of some 
elements of the construction industry 
continued, with no prospects of an early 
settlement. Workers on the _ port 
launches likewise were still on strike late 
in June. A threatened strike in the 
Swift, Armour, and Artigas meat-pack- 
ing plants was averted when the man- 
agements agreed to a 0.16-peso hourly 
wage increase, but the employees of the 
National and Anglo plants, who received 
no increase, were reported to be dissatis- 
fied. On June 16, employees of the 
“pasta” mills and factories, as well as 
Maritime repair and construction work- 
ers, went on strike. Proposed legisla- 
tion to regulate unions and to forbid 
strikes in the public services produced 
strong opposition from labor groups and 
the threat of a general strike. 

No recent cost-of-living indexes are 
available, but price trends continue up- 
ward. One result of higher food prices 
was the current shortage of milk, the 
price of which is controlled. High prices 
for feedstuffs and forage have produced 
a shortage of eggs, the price for which 
has more than doubled. 

The stock market remained un- 
changed, with industrial and com- 
mercial issues well above their nominal 
value and Government bonds holding 
firm around par. The public debt out- 
standing on May 31, 1947, was 685,700,- 
000 pesos, as compared with 678,500,000 
pesos for April, an increase of 7,200,000 
pesos over the preceding month. Gov- 
ernment collections for the month of 
April 1947 totaled 20,400,000 pesos, as 
compared with 13,100,000 pesos for April 
1946, an increase of 55.72 percent. Cus- 
toms receipts, direct taxes, and excess- 
profits taxes accounted for approxi- 
mately 22, 25, and 21 percent, respec- 
tively of total collections. Exchange 
profits, internal taxes, and excess-profits 
taxes showed the largest gains over the 
corresponding period of last year. No 
failures of importance were reported. 
Collections were normal, and foreign- 
exchange rates were unchanged. 
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New Efforts To Lift or 

Lighten Burdensome 

Barriers to Travel 
(Continued from p. 5) 


higher scale in the case of nationals of coun- 
tries charging higher fees, or to charge lower 
fees as a result of mutual agreements. Visa 
fees should be published and conspicuously 
posted at place of issue. 

(VII) The objective should be the univer- 
sal abolition of visa fees. Pending the com- 
plete abolition of visa fees, they should be 
made as low as possible. 

(VIII) The procedure for obtaining a visa 
should be as simple and expeditious as pos- 
sible, and there should be no discrimination 
against a visitor because his object is the 
conduct of commercial business. 

(IX) Unless particular circumstances make 
it undesirable authority should be delegated 
to consular or other representatives in for- 
eign countries normally to issue entrance 
visas and transit visas without reference to 
their home Government. 

(X) Diplomatic and consular authorities 
should be empowered in special circumstances 
to grant visas to persons not domiciled in 
their area. 

(XI) Applicants for visas should not be 
required to be finger-printed. 

(XII) Personal attendance should not for- 
mally be required of an applicant in order to 
obtain a visa. 

(XIII). The formalities to be undergone 
when applying for a visa should be simplified 
and in particular the number of documents 
required in support of an application for a 
visa should be kept to the irreduceable mini- 
mum. 

(XIV) Where a transit visa is required it 
should normally be granted on application 
to the traveler who can show that he will not 
remain longer than is necessary to enable him 
to reach his departure point in the country 
through which he is passing by the most 
direct route available. (Note: for this pur- 
pose a “transit journey’”’ means one in the 
course of which the traveler does not remain 
longer than is reasonably necessary for the 
purpose of transferring from one form of 
transport to another.) 

(XV) Where the use of a collective pass- 


port has been approved, individual visas 
should not be required thereon. 
(XVI) In exceptional cases where the 


traveler has arrived, by any means of trans- 
port, without a visa, the frontier authori- 
ties should be permitted to regularise the 
position by appropriate means. 

(XVII) Except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency, Governments should endeavour to 
avoid materially altering the conditions 
under which visas may be obtained, or the 
conditions under which entry and departure 
are permitted, without giving ample previous 
notice. 

(XVIII) In issuing the visa no supplemen- 
tary official fees should be charged in respect 
of additional documents, or on account of 
translation of applications for visas or for 
any other reasons. 


C. OTHER DOCUMENTS 


(I) All Governments should honour the 
international certificate of inoculation and 
vaccination of the International Sanitary 
Convention for Aerial Navigation of 1933 as 
amended in 1944 and the International Sani- 
tary Convention for Maritime Navigation of 
1926 as amended in 1944 with such changes 
from time to time as are effected by the World 
Health Organisation in accordance with its 
Constitution, as proof of inoculation and 
vaccination which such proof is required. 

(II) While recognising that in certain cases 
it is reasonable that safeguards be adopted 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fo}. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dok 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Latest available quotation 











Country Unit quoted Type of exchangs —— 
; 104 ee , dred May Rate | equivalent Date 
(annual annual 1947 
in U. 8 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 7 3. 73 . 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | June 12, 1947 
Ordinary 4.23 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 Do 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.04 4.04 Do 
Free market 4.04 4. 09 *4. 11 4.11 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 May 31, 1947 
Curb 59. 96 60. 94 61.7 61.75 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 2 2 
Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 0534 June 4,194 
Special free market 20. 00 2 20. 00 
Chile Pes Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 O51¢ May 31, 1947 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25, 00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 24 4. 86 465. 04 46. 04 217 Do 
“FE. Pp.” 4 31.00 31.00 1.00 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia di Commercial bank 1.75 1.7 *1.76 1. 755 HS A pril 30, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1. 7¢ 1. 755 5698 | May 31, 1947 
Curb 1.83 **1 835 *1.92 1. 925 5195 Dec. 31, 19% 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 68 5. 84 i. It 1567 | June 14, 1947 
Controlled ». 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 174 1” 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official) 13. 77 14. ti 13. 50 13. 50 0741 | May 31, 1947 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 » 04 2.04 2. 04 492 | June 14, 1947 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 4. 86 4. S6 4. St 2058 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 00 00 Ow 2000 Do, 
Curb 6.62 44 2u 1) 1852 | June 10, 194 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3. 12 3. 12 12 3.12 3205 | June 19, 1947 
Free 3. 41 25 27 7 S058 Do 
Peru Sol] Officia 6. 50 6. 50 50 6. 50 1538 May 31, 194 
Free 87.8 11. 60 11.44 O74 Do 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 1000 June 14, 1947 
Uruguay Pes Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.00 1. 90 5203 I 
Free 
Imports 1, “ On r 203 Do 
Other purpose 1. 82 1.78 785 ] ‘ HAN2 Do 
Venezuela B ir Controlled 208 1 
Free DOSS 1) 
Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, repla Since November 1942 
exchange quotations ha been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 lhe selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeir wr dollar as the result of a decree 
law, put ie ly 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sale I ed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb, 27 
1946, which tax had been ir n the free market selling rate since Fet S, 1946 On At 1, 1946, the lling rav 
in the free market was ag: , this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 
Special free market abs lecree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 194¢ 





4 Disponibilidades propias (private fund 


5 Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percen 
tween the basic selling rate for dollar f 13.50 sucres per de 
sucres per dollar, were abolished At the same time, how 


suthorizations 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Ne 8, 1943 
7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 
§ June 3, 1946 to Jan. 4, 1947 
In effect since July 25, 1944 
*Colombia, curb rate for December 1946 
**Colombia, January-August averag 
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lar and the ¢ ral Bank effect sellir ate of 15.04 

, equivalent charges were placed or iport and exchange 
for Apri Argentina, free market rate for April 





in order to avoid the financial burden on a 
country resulting from the presence of foreign 
visitors without funds, the Meeting recom- 
mends that any deposit demanded from a 
visitor should be so fixed as not to constitute 
in effect a denial of facilities for persons who 
are not well-to-do 


II. FRONTIER FORMALITIES 


(a) Frontier control should be carried out 
as expeditiously as possible. Governments 
should consider what arrangements they 
might make, where necessary by bilateral 
agreement, in order that control of passports, 
luggage, currency and, where applicable, pre- 
‘liminary sanitary control, be combined and 


carried out simultaneously or at least in Im- 
mediate succession, during the course of the 
journey, i. e., at sea: on board the ship: by 
rail: in the train, either en route or when 
halted at a frontier station: by road: in ad- 
jJacent premises If control en route be im- 
practicable, these formalities should be con- 
fined if possible to a single frontier post 
where authorities of both countries would 
carry out their duties 

(b) In addition to the employment of suf- 
ficient staff, it is important that the premises 
should be adequate and conveniently ar- 
ranged for the purpose, and should be man- 
ned at all reasonable times to deal with all 
regular traffic 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NotE.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable 
. alors in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
‘Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
j Pound 
tralia 
_ Official 
Free 
Belgium... aoe. 
Canada. - - - ollar 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark... . Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc 
India Rupee . 
Netherlands | Guilder 
New Zealand | Pound 
Norway - - -- Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa | Pound 
Spain... Peseta 
Sweden ‘ Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom | Pound: 
Official 
Free 


Average rate | Latest 
a _.| available 
| quotation, 
1945 1946 May 1947 | June 20, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1947 
| 
*$3. 2280 | : 
*3.2117 | $3. 2134 $3. 2091 $3. 2090 
*, 0229 | . 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 
| | | 
9091 | . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 
. 9049 | . 9329 | . 9195 | . 9156 
*. 0201 | . 0201 | . 0201 
*, 2088 | . 2087 | . 2087 
*. 0197 | . 0084 . 0084 | . 0084 
. 3012 . 3016 . 3016 . 3016 
* 3793 . 3781 | . 3776 . 3775 
3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2220 3. 2218 
; *. 2018 . 2016 . 2016 
*. 0405 | . 0402 | . 0403 
3. 9905 | 4. 0050 | 4. 0075 4. 0075 
*. 0913 | 0913 | . 0913 
| *, 2586 | . 2782 | . 2783 
*. 2336 | . 2336 | . 2336 
| 
‘ | *4. 0350 | 


*4. 0302 4. 0328 | 4. 0274 4. 0271 


*averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





A. POLICE CONTROL 


(I) Passport control on entering and leav- 
ing a country should be carried out as expe- 
ditiously as possible. This will be assisted 
if all passport entries and stampings are 
kept to a reasonable size and made in an 
orderly fashion so as to be readily found and 
identified. 

(II) Except in the interests of justice or 
public order, passports of travellers visiting 
or passing through a foreign country should 
not be taken from them and retained or im- 
pounded. 


B. CURRENCY CONTROL AND FACILITIES FOR 
EXCHANGING MONEY 


(I) Subject to such bilateral arrangements 
as may be in effect between particular states, 
travellers of good faith entering countries 
restricting the import or export of foreign 
exchange-—that is, foreign bank notes and/or 
financial instruments denominated in for- 
eign currencies, such as travellers’ cheques, 
travellers’ letters of credit, etc.—should be 
permitted to claim a certificate showing the 
amounts of such bank notes and/or such 
financial instruments in their possession and, 
upon leaving the country and surrendering 
the certificate, be permitted to take such 
bank notes and/or such financial instruments 
with them; inscription on the passport may 
serve the same purpose 

Furthermore, while it is recognised that 
each state is free to take such measures as 
it deems necessary in dealing with the im- 
portation and exportation of its own cur- 
rency, it is recommended for travellers of 
good faith, either (a) that amounts of such 
currency declared at the frontier in excess 
of the limit which may be legally imported 
be sealed and allowed to remain in the pos- 
session of the traveler until he leaves the 
country, or (b) that such amounts be de- 
posited at the frontier against a nonnegotia- 
ble, nominative certificate in favour of the 
traveller, redeemable by him in the same 
currency as he surrendered, at any port of 
exit from the country concerned. 

(II) Each government not providing facili- 
ties for exchanging money at points of entry 
as a state service, shall encourage transport 
companies, travel agencies, or banks to ar- 
range for such facilities at points of entry 
sufficient to meet the immediate require- 
ments of travellers. In addition, it shall 
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either regulate the exchange of money by 
private persons and agencies and publish the 
rates therefor, or afford full publicity at each 
point of entry to the applicable rates of 
exchange and established discounts and 
charges and any regulations applicable to 
the reconversion into foreign exchange of 
local currencies acquired by the traveller. 


C, CUSTOMS INSPECTION OF LUGGAGE 


(I) The aim of Governments should be to 
simplify customs formalities. It would as- 
sist if there were some degree of uniformity 
both with respect to goods exempt from cus- 
toms and with respect to the machinery for 
the inspection of baggage. Transport com- 
panies should do all in their power to facili- 
tate the operation of this machinery by seeing 
that their own staffs and premises are ade- 
quate. 

(II) It is desirable where possible to mini- 
mize delay at frontier stations by having 
hand baggage examined en route. 

(III) (a) While examination of baggage 
normally takes place at points of entry or 
exit, encouragement should be given to al- 
ternative arrangements for the examination, 
at the passenger’s option, of registered bag- 
gage at inland Customs stations either, as 
regards export control, before despatch to 
the frontier en route for abroad or, as regards 
import control, after crossing the frontier 
on arrival from abroad. 

(b) Encouragement should also be given to 
bilateral agreements for joint Customs sta- 
tions at frontiers and for advance examina- 
tion, at the traveler’s option, of registered 
baggage in the country of despatch by the 
Customs of the country of destination prior 
to the despatch of the baggage across the 
common frontier. 

(c) While the right of Customs authorities 
to examine registered baggage passing in 
transit through their country must remain 
unimpaired, it is recommended that this right 
should be exercised only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, regardless of the means of trans- 
port involved. 

(IV) It is desirable that travelers should be 
advised of the customs procedure with which 
they may be required to comply, and that 
such advise should be made available by 
means of officially approved pamphlets, issued 
free of charge and/or by notices where 
practicable. 


D. PUBLIC HEALTH INSPECTION 


Medical examination of crew and passen- 
gers with their baggage should be made with- 
out charge. 

In cases where crew or passengers have 
embarked in or passed through endemic areas, 
their clothes and baggage should be subject 
to examination for disease vectors and in- 
sects. Such examination should be con- 
ducted as rapidly as possible by or under the 
supervision of the public health authorities. 

* * * + * 


As a final recommendation the Meeting de- 
sires to suggest that the Economic and Social 
Council should, after a suitable interval, con- 
sider the desirability of a further meeting of 
Experts being convened to review the posi- 
tion which has then been reached, and if 
possible to make recommendations which 
may lead to further progress. 

The Meeting expresses the hope that in the 
event of such a future meeting of experts 
being held, a still larger number of Govern- 
ments may find it possible to be represented. 
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20 to 22 gage, also smaller quantities in 10 
to 19 gage. 

54. Iceland—Olafur Bjarnason, Loftleidir, 
H. F., Reykjavik, is interested in making an 
early purchase of two land planes. The type 
of craft desired are twin-engined airplanes 
with conventional or tricycle landing gear 
having a seating capacity of from 7 to 10 
passengers each. Literature and information 
about suitable aircraft available in the United 
States should be addressed to Mr. Bjarnason. 

55. India (Nepal)—-R. R. Bhandary & Co., 
Tank House, Kathmandu, Nepal, seek pur- 
chase quotations for cotton textiles. Sam- 
ples of the quality desired are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

56. India—Kohli & Choudhary, Jammu 
Tawi, Kashmir State, seek purchase quota- 
tions for 2,500 feet of steel pipe (two pipe 
lines of about 1,175 feet each), 48 inches 
diameter. Complete details are available 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

57. Italy—Gianotti & Company, 9 Via Do- 
nati, Turin, seek purchase quotations for 
abrasives such as emery wheels and emery 
paper for industrial use. Firm desires $2,000 
worth each shipment. 

58. Italy—Imper, 38 Corso Vittorio Emanu- 
ele, Turin, seeks quotation on 10 tons each 
month of insulating material in slabs, pow- 
dered form, or fiber, for construction pur- 
poses. 

59. Italy—‘‘L’Elettrica”, 9 Via Andrea Doria, 
Turin, desires purchase quotations for $2,000 
annually of electrical equipment such as 
switches, sockets, and electrical material. 

60. Scotland—Warima Limited, 16 North- 
umberland Street, Edinburgh 3, seeks quota- 
tions for 20 new or second-hand barbing ma- 
chines suitable for the manufacture cf 
barbed wire. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


61. Belgium—Etablissements Emile Laport 
& Co. S. A., 26-28 rue Charles Morren, Liege, 
seeks representation for steel office furniture. 

62. Belgium—Leopold Van Mol, 3 rue Van 
Beethoven, Antwerp, seeks representations 
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for canned fruits, canned fish, and dried 
fruits. 

63. Canada — Miss Ethylene MacDonald, 
2407 Bloor Street West, Toronto 9, Ontario, 
seeks representations for essential ingredi- 
ents for the manufacture of printing ink, 
paints, varnishes, lacquer, and rubber. 

64. England—H. Woodward & Sons (Wat- 
ford) Limited, Covent Garden Branch, 5 
James Street, London, W. C. 2., seeks repre- 
sentations for fresh fruit such as peaches, 
pears, apples, plums, grapefruit, grapes, and 
apricots. 

65. Italy—F. I. M. E. T. (Fabbrica Italiana 
Motori Elettrici Torino), 20 Via Pietro Micca, 
Turin, seeks representation for electric drills. 

66. Italy—Gianotti & Co., 9 Via Donati, 
Turin, seeks representation for technical 
equipment for dentists. 

67. Italy—“L’Elettrica,”’ 9 Via Andrea Doria, 
Turin, seeks representations for electric 
household appliances. 

68. Italy—Socoma, 15, Via Massena, Turin, 
seeks representations for machinery and 
utensils for mechanical workshops. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(Note: The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular For- 
eign Visitor listing.) 

69. Turkey—Aziz Isvan, representing Aziz 
Isvan ve Ortagi Ltd. Sirketi, Kat 3, Ankara 
Han, Galata, Istanbul, is interested in ob- 
taining new agencies for tires, agricultural 
machinery, and automobiles. He is now in 
the United States for about a month. U.S 
address: c/o Commercial Attaché, Turkish 
Embassy, 1606 23d Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 28.) 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Syria and Lebanon. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Brazil. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Canada 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Brazil. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Syria and Lebanon 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Trini- 
dad. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Newfoundland 

Lumber Importers—China. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters 
Portugal. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Norway. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Australia. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Dominican Republic. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment 
and Dealers—Philippine Islands. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Australia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Bolivia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Portugal. 


Importers 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 
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Construction of a network of freezing 
plants, model slaughterhouses, and other 
necessary auxiliary installations in Chile 
is considered a possibility in connection 
with the proposed establishment of 4 
State-owned and controlled meat cor- 
The Fomento (Development) 
Corporation is reported by the Chilean 


poration. 


press to be considering an initial capital 
investment of 20,000,000 pesos for the 
importation and. distribution of meat 
from Argentina and the above construc- 
tion program. 
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United States Radio Exports 
To Exceed $60,000,000 
in 1947 

(Continued from p. 8) 


as high in both quantity and value as in 
the corresponding period of 1946. 

Every effort is being made by British 
makers to improve their export models 
so as to meet foreign reception condi- 
tions; they are striving vigorously to ob- 
tain a greater share of the world markets. 

The great Philips Works at Eindhoven, 
in the Netherlands, has been almost 
completely rebuilt. Production has al- 
ready reached the 1939 level and is ex- 
pected to top it by 27 percent by the end 
of 1947. It is estimated that Netherlands 
production of radio sets in 1946 totaled 
960,000 units, of which 170,000 were ex- 
ported. The Netherlands, like the United 
Kingdom, is producing largely for ex- 
port. Radio apparatus and parts ex- 
ported by the Netherlands during 1946 
were valued at slightly more than $16,- 
000,000. 

The Netherlands has been producing 
for a number of years radio receiving sets 


designed especially for export. That 
country has been giving United States 
exporters considerable competition, 
which will increase in proportion to the 
increase in Dutch production rates. 

Several other countries—Italy, France, 
Sweden, and Switzerland—have not yet 
been able to obtain sufficient basic raw 
materials and qualified labor to enable 
them to produce for both home consump- 
tion and export. They can be expected, 
however, to join in the competition for 
world markets in the near future. Can- 
ada, whose previous exports were not 
important, is making a bid for a share 
of the foreign radio trade. During 1946 
Canada exported 18,852 sets valued at 
$502,000, principally to British South 
Africa, Brazil, Mexico, China, Chile, and 
Venezuela. 

Although Germany will not be one of 
our competitors in the immediate future, 
it is not possible to predict what propor- 
tion of Germany’s former trade will be- 
come the permanent business of United 
States exporters. 

It is quite obvious that serious con- 
sideration will have to be given to the 
aforementioned events which have taken 


Taste 4.——lnited States Euports of Radio Receiving-Set Components and Accessories 
1939 and 1946 
RADIO LOUD-SPEAKERS 
1939 1946 
Country 
Number Value Number Value 
Brazil 31, 408 $48, 475 163, 642 $395, 762 
Canada 179, 146 199, 209 162, 720 301, 520 
Mexico 3, 235 9, 345 22, 158 147, 297 
Argentina 37, 804 57, 388 24, 222 53, 456 
Chile GUS 1, (Al 22, 762 40, 796 
China 2, 010 4, O82 11, 803 40, 454 
Sweden 84,817 109, 632 6, 794 35, 709 
India 1, 193 4, 652 7, 760 29, 536 
Others 57, 709 140, 466 5S, 654 193, 543 
rotal 398, 405 574, 9isS 480), 515 1, 238, 073 
| 
OTHER RADIO RECEIVING-SET COMPONENTS, N. E.S 
Canada $1, 199, 845 $2, 877, 869 
Brazil 428, 030 1, 846, 650 
Argentina SOO, 839 751, 773 
Mexico 94, 119 399, 470 
Uruguay 19, 321 237, 951 
Chile 105, 099 193, 356 
China 31, 553 191, 727 
Union of South Africa 120, 024 171, 099 
New Zealand 84,011 139, 220 
Sweden 135, 200 133, 045 
United Kingdom 704, 930 131, 517 
Cuba 62, 513 120, 209 
India 15, 065 84, 366 
Colombia 74, 775 82, 033 
Others 1, 028, 792 811,173 
lotal 4, Ole 8. 171 
RADIO RECEIVING-SET ACCESSORIES 
Canada $150, 261 $916, 519 
Brazil 9, 636 315, 469 
lexico 23, 797 213, 250 
Union of South A fries 24. 161 80, O76 
Argentina 18, 713 76, 460 
‘uba 7, 5388 61, 060 
Colombia 18, 209 58, 831 
Venezuela 15, 440 52, 606 
India 4, 584 16, 402 
Portugal 1, 591 15, 330 
Others 218, 096 535, 916 
Total 102, 116 2, 402, 819 
Source: 1939, Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1946, United States Exports of Domestie and 
Foreign Mere handiss 
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place during the past several weeks with 
respect to foreign-exchange and import 
controls in many leading markets. Sell- 
ing efforts in the markets that remain 
open must be intensified, and it will also 
be necessary to seek new markets for 
United States products. 
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pany, which is a subsidiary of the British 
American Tobacco Co., and furnishes leaf 
tobacco for that organization’s manufac- 
turing subsidiaries in Brazil, normally 
purchases about 80 percent of the crop. 
Other tobacco buyers usually adhere to 
the company’s price schedule, although 
when competition is great, as during 1946 
and 1947, there is a tendency for rival 
buyers to offer more. Last year the com- 
pany was forced in midseason to raise 
its price schedules. This year the com- 
pany price is somewhat higher. Com- 
plaint is made that soaring prices not 
only make exporting difficult but handi- 
cap small manufacturers whose products 
are sold under price ceilings. 


DEVELOPEMENTS IN CosTA RICA 


Tobacco is harvested in Costa Rica in 
December and January. Yield estimates 
on a green-weight basis of the 1946-47 
crop indicate a production of 1,500,000 
pounds. Of the total produced, each of 
the two mechanized cigarette factories 
expect to purchase about 600,000 pounds, 
leaving 300,000 pounds in the hands of 
the Palmares Cooperative and for sale to 
makers of hand-made cigarettes and 
cigars. 

Machine-made cigarette production in 
1946 is reported at 657,936,640 units as 
compared with about 620,000,000 in 1945 
and 612,000,000 in 1944. 

During 1945-46, the Palmeres Coopera- 
tive, with financial assistance from the 
National Bank, purchased about 400,- 
000 pounds of tobacco from its members 
in the expectation that cigarette machin- 
ery could be acquired and the tobacco 
processed into cigarettes in competition 
with the two privately run factories. 
However, it was impossible to obtain the 
machinery. It has been stated that 130,- 
000 pounds of the tobacco was shipped to 
Czechoslovakia in a barter transaction 
which may involve the machinery the 
Cooperative has been seeking. The re- 
mainder probably will be sold below the 
market price for hand-made cigarettes 
and cigars unless further exports are 
possible. 

Imports of cigarettes from the United 
States in 1946 were estimated at 52,166,- 
850 units, as compared with 41,828,650 in 
1945. 
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